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THOUGHT. 


O Messenger, art thou the king, or I? 

Thon dalliest outside the palace gate 

Till on thine idle armor lie the late 

And heavy dews; the morn's bright scornful eye 
Reminds thee; then, in subtle mockery, 

Thou smilest at the window where I wait 

Who bade thee ride for life. In empty state 

My days go on, while false hours prophesy 

‘hy quick return; at last, in sad despair 

I cease to bid thee, leave thee free as air; 

When lo! thou stand'st before me glad and fleet 
And lay’st undreamed of treasures at my feet. 
Ah! messenger, thy royal blood to buy 

Iam too poor. Thou art the king, not I. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


The approach of 1880 brings with it new 
hopes for reformers and new faith in the 
arrival of justice and good-sense. Never 
before has the subject of Woman Suffrage 
had so much discussion; never has it filled 
so large a space in newspapers and maga- 
zines; never has it drawn such large and at- 
tentive audiences; never found entry into 
halls and churches so reputable. If the op- 
ponents of the agitation were wise, they 
would ignore it, dismiss it without consid- 
eration, smother it with silence. It is sui- 
cidal for them to devote so many pages of 
influential periodicals to proving that the 
subject is not worth a moment’s attention. 
Ten lines ought to annihilate it, if it is such 
a trifle as that. In Mrs. Stowe’s capital 
short story of ‘‘The Minister’s Housekeep- 
er’ Sam Lawson and the ladies of the par- 
ish determine to hush up a certain malicious 
report, so they form little bands and go 
about to every house, in order to prevent 
the matter from being talked about. Wom- 
an Suffrage is being hushed up, just now, 
in much the same judicious fashion. 

The assertion is still boldly made that 
this reform isin a hopeless minority, among 
women and men. For onelI have always 
believed the majority to be opposed to it, 
and that is one reason why I have kept urg- 
ing it. Yet, some things shake this belief, 
from time totime. If the minority is so 
hopeless, why is it that the essential princi- 
ple of the reform, namely, the actual par- 
ticipation of women in voting, was, enact- 
ed by the Massachusetts Legislature—with 
a majority, in the lower house, of nearly 
two to one,—last winter?’ To say that they 
were enfranchised for one purpose only is 
like a hen’s supposing that she has hatched 
ducklings for one purpose only; once let 
them out of the egg, and they will soon 
wish to paddle in the water. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Massachusetts Legislature 
knew so little of women as to suppose, that, 
having taken all the trouble to pay their 
taxes and march into town-meeting, they 
would be satisfied to vote only for the 
school-committee who regulate the schools, 
and not also for the town officers who are 
to decide whether every school-house shall 
or shall not have a liquor-shop next door. 





These legislators must have known what 
they were doing; even a woman knows that 
if you once invite a child to creep, it will 
soon invite itself to walk; and it is not cred- 
ible that the Great and General Court will 
be very much astonished, this winter, when 
the petitions for temperance suffrage begin 
to come in. 

Another thing which should be a con- 
stant encouragement to the friends of this 
movement is that, for some reason or other, 
it obtains tLe allegiance of leading public 
men, in this region. Last year, in Massa- 
chusetts, both the governor and lieutenant 
governor were understood to favor it; in 
the late election, both the leading candi- 
dates, Messrs. Long and Butler, were 
claimed in its support; and there is, I be- 
lieve, no doubt about the opinion of the 
Governor-elect, at least so far as the gener- 
al principle is concerned. Of the five prom- 
inent candidates for speaker, of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, three 
are on record on the same side. Mr. Brack- 
ett voted for Woman Suffrage in 1878 and 
for School Suffrage in 1879, and ‘“‘paired” 
in favor of the constitutional amendment 
in the same year. Mr. Noyes voted against 
Woman Suffrage in 1878, but in favor of 
both the bills on that subject in 1879. Col. 
Stone voted for it in 1878, and last year 
was not in the legislature. Mr. Walker op- 
posed it in every form last winter, and is 
likely to do co again; Mr. Morse voted 
against it ten years ago, during which period 
a good many have changed their opinions, 
though he may not have done 4o. All these 
are men of prominence and influence, and 
the majority of them favor Woman Suf- 
frage. lt isa singular fact, surely. Why 
should they do it? Every one of them is 
sincere about it, or else he is insincere; if 
sincere his vote shows which way the men 
active in public affaig are tending; if in- 
sincere, he isa straw to show which way 
the wind blows, all the more. Politicians 
do not bend to a breeze that has no exist- 
ence. 

When I think of the anti-slavery times of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; of the so- 
cial and political sacrifices that had to be 
made by those who advocated it; and then 
think what a bed of roses, comparatively, 
is the path of the Woman Suffrage reform- 
er;—it sometimes seems to me that we may, 
after all, be nearer to final success than we 
have dared to dream. What will become 
of us if we should wake up, some fine 
morning, and discover ourselves to be 
without a grievance? But let us be comfort 
ed; I dare say that the millennium will not 





come just yet. 7. W. &. 
oe 
SHALL A WIFE LIE TO SCREEN HER 
HUSBAND. 


At the murder trial of Rev. Mr. Hayden, 
now going on, Mr. Waller, who made it the 
duty of a wife to perjure herself for the 
sake of her husband, has called out the fol- 
lowing just and needed criticism and counter 
statement from Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, in 
the Providence Journal : 

“The word I feel moved to say, however, 
relates to other features of this trial, and 
also to the usual methods of dealing with 
crime. I trust that not I alone was shocked 
by the utterance of Mr. Waller, who cross- 
examined Mrs. Hayden, of his idea of mo- 
rality for all married women, when he said, 
that ‘any devoted and loving wife would 
perjure herself, and ought to do it, to save 
her husband:’ and ‘a woman would be jus- 
tified in such a case in exaggeration, preva- 
rication or perjury.’ Although he was re- 
buked by the counsel for the defence for 
his question, whether, under oath as she 
was, she would not ‘make a misstatement 
to save her husband,’ and the Court ruled 
out the guestion as an improper one, we 
have no report that either the Court or the 
counsel repudiated the sentiment. Fearing 
that this view of wifely duty may not be 
an uncommon one, I feel called upon to 
utter agairst it my unqualified and earnest 
protest. And here I take this opportunity 
to say, that, in any matter which especially 
affects the duty of a woman, placed in cir- 
cumstances such as are utterly impossible 
for a man to occupy, and, consequently, 
such as he cannot fully understand, if there 
is any question as to what that duty is, wo- 
men are far better qualified to decide than 
men are, 

If Woman is an individual, placed in this 
world, as man 1s, to develop her best and 
highest possibilities, to assume her own re- 
sponsibilities, to suffer or to enjoy the con- 
sequences, here and hereafter, of her own 
actions, and to transmit of these conse- 
quences to her posterity, through countless 
generations; if her conduct and character 
cast their influence on the moral sentiment 
of the world around her, then, I ask, has 





she any duty or right to violate her con- 
science, to compromise her future peace, to 
make of herself a criminal, to save any 
man from the legal consequences of a crime 
he has chosen to commit? 

Let us look at it. The husband and 
father of a family is supposed to have com- 
miited a murderous crime. The wife and the 
mother is supposed to be acquainted with 
circumstances which may lead to his con- 
viction or acquittal. She is summoned as 
a witness for the defence. She has hitherto 
been an honcst, truthful woman, teaching 
to her children the principles which have 
governed her own conduct. But it isan 
admitted principle that, under these circum- 
stances, a woman is justified in swearing 
falsely. What is herevidence worth? But, 
supposing that she thus saves her husband 
from punishment, what must her life, what 
must their life together, be afterward—he a 
murderer and she aliar? What can they 
he to each other? What can they be to 
theirchildren? Supposing, onthe contrary, 
she acts true to the principles which have 
hitherto governed her life, and, in reply to 
the questions she must answer, she simply 
and conscientiously speaks the truth, re- 
membering her duty to do right, whatever 
the consequences. Let these be what they 
will, will she not be afterward a happier, 
more respectc.] woman, and to her children 
a better mother, if she comes back to them 
with her soul unstained by a wilfullie? And, 
if in after years, the children learn that 
their father was a murderer, will it not be 
a blessing and a help to them to know, that 
their mother was an honest woman, who, 
though she loved the misguided man, and 
would willingly have died to save him from 
crime, would not beceme his accomplice, 
by lying to save him from its corsequences? 

“The dangerous sentiment, however, 
which is, I fear, alarmingly prevalent, is, I 
believe largely due to the abborrence, which 
is coming more and ‘more to be felt, of the 
taking of human life asa punishment for 
any crime; and therefore that this must be 
avoided at almost any cost. And this feel- 
ing of abhorrence is so strong, that it is 
growing more and more difftult to convict 
a person of murder, where capital punish- 
ment has not been abolished. I have no 
doubt that many guilty persons escape con- 
viction, wholly in cons@quence of this re- 
pulsion, which every step in our civilization 
renders more strong. When the time comes, 
as it surely will, that all our efforts toward 
the suppression of crime lie in the direction 
of reform; when the necessary restraint and 
confinement are conferred under circum- 
stances the best possible for the development 
of good character, even when a life time is 
too short to fully. accomplish it, then we 
shall know that such circumstances are the 
best and the happiest in which a criminal 
can be placed, and all this temptation to 
swear falsely to save him will disappear, 
for it will be evident to those who love him 
best, that his own welfare demands this ed- 
ucational treatment; and this hesitation to 
convict when the evidence is sufficient, will 
no longer exist. Then, if a mistake should 
be made, and an innocent person should 
fall under suspicion so strong as to lead to 
his consignment to this educational process, 
it can do him no harm; and it will be very 
remarkable, if time shall not give him op- 
portunity to prove his innocence,” 


E. B. Cuace. 
Valley Falis, Dee. 13, 1879. 





MRE, GLADSTONE VS, MR, PARKMAN. 


Mr. Francis Parkman, in the January 
number of the North American Review says: 

‘*Most of the matters with which govern- 
ment properly concerns itself, such as 
finance, agriculture, manufactures, tariffs, 
transportation and war, are matters with 
which women in general can never be fa- 
miliar, and in dealing with which feminine 
qualities have no particular place:” 

But below we see that on one of these 
great subjects, that of war, Mr. Gladstone 
appeals to women. In addressing some of 
the ladies of Edinburgh, who had assembled 
to present him with an album of photo- 
graphic views of Scottish scenery, Mr. 
Gladstone said: ‘Ladies, 1 am not here as 
one of those who have even professed to 
believe that the state which our society has 
reached permits us to make a vow of uni- 
versal peace, and to renounce upon all cases 
the alternative of war; but I am here to say 
that a long experience of life leads me, not 
toward any abstract doctrine upon the sub- 
ject, but to a deeper and deeper conviction 
of the enormous mischief of war, even in 
the best and most favorable circumstances, 
and of the mischief, indescribable and un- 
redeemable, of causeless and unnecessary 
war. Look back over the pages of history, 
and consider the feelings with which we 
now regard the wars that our forefathers 





in their time supported with the most per- 
nicious enthusiasm, of which we have had 
some development in this country within 
the last three years. Can you credit, for 
example, that the American war, now 
deemed foolish by 999 in every thousand in 
this country, was a war which for long 
years was supported—which for some years 
was enthusiastically supported—by the mass 
of the population? Then see how powerful 
and deadly are the fascinations of passion 
and of pride, and if it be true that the er- 
rors of former times are recorded for our 
instruction, in order that we may avoid 
their repetition, then I beg and entreat you 
to be on your guard against this deadly fas- 
cination. Do not suffer appeals to national 
pride to blind you to the dictates of justice. 
Remember that the rights of those savages, 
as we may Call them, and the sanctity of 
life among the hill tribes, and the happiness 
of their humble homes amid the winter 
snows of Afghanistan, are as sacred in the 
eyes of Almighty God as are your own. 
Remember that He who has united you to- 
gether as human beings of the same flesh 
and blood, has bound you in mutual love, 
and that mutual love is not limited by the 
shores of this country, nor limited by the 
boundaries of Christian civilization; that it 
passes over the wide surface of the earth, 
and embraces the meanest as well as the 
greatest in its wide scope. I think that in 
appealing to you to bear your own part in a 
political crisis like this, I am making no in- 
appropriate demand, but am _ beseeching 
you, as women, to perform a duty which 
belongs to you, which, so far from involv- 
ing any departure from your character as 
women, is associated with the fulfillment 
of that character and the performance of 
its duties, and the neglect of which would 
in some future time be to you a source of 
pain, but the accomplishment of which will 
serve to build your future years with sweet 
remembrances, and which will warrant you 
in hoping that each of you within your 
own place and sphere has raised your voice 
for justice and striven to mitigate the sor- 
rows and misfortunes of mankind.” 


>> 
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EDUCATED WOMEN. 


The demand for higher education for wo- 
men has called from Mrs. Tracy Cutler a 
pleasant reminiscence of its beginning at 
Oberlin, which appeared in the New Hng- 
land Journal of Education. 


An article in your September number, en- 
titled ‘‘Kansas Speaks,’ has led me to go 
over a little the long experience of my life, 
which began before it was thought fitting 
for women to acquire anything beyond the 
most meagre academic education. 

I was living in Lorraine Co., Ohio, when 
Oberlin was established in principles so for- 
eign to all preconceived notions, that it was 
confidently predicted by the masses that it 
would soon come to an ingloriousend.-. It 
was so absurd as to propose the liberal edu- 
cation of women, besides permitting all 
ranks, and degrees, and colors of men to 
struggle for the inestimable prize. 

Nevertheless, the experiment succeeded. 
And what has seemed to me its crown of 
triumph, has been its refining, and beautify- 
ing, and ennobling the home life of all who 
have come within the sphere of its influ- 
ence. It is wellin all such experiments that 
the beginning should be as free from mis- 
takes as possible. The wives of the early 
Oberlin professors were women of rare good 
sense, as well as earnestness of purpose. 
These ladies undertook to give a certain 
amount of attention to domestic matters, 
and every week the young ladies were called 
together to listen to familiar talks on prac- 
tical duties of lifeinthe home. Meanwhile, 
the lady who led in the conversation of the af- 
ternoon had her work-basket beside her and 
showed the students how to re-foot their 
stockings, or how to sew tapealong the seams 
of new onesso as to prevent them from break- 
ing away; how toso skillfully repair under- 
— that they should do almost double 

uty, how to make large aprons of old dress 
skirts, or to make over material that was 
worth reconstructing. Then there were 
talks about the care of rooms and the em- 
bellishment of home, many of them worthy 
of Clarence Cook. Girls thus taught re- 
turned to their homes with eleva ideas 
of life, but with no false notions of extrav- 
agenee. From the wilds of the remotest 
est, to the courts of Eastern kings, these 
educated women have carried this gospel of 
life in all its purity, while it has been a true 
leaven all through our land. I cannot con- 
ceive of any well-wisher of his race who 
could object to the careful, thorough edu- 
cation of those who must ever constitute 
the very innermost of home, and who will 
either give grace and dignity, or else dwarf 
life because of their own meager endow- 
ments. 








WHAT’s IN A NAME} 
Eprrors JouRNAL:— Merry Christmas! 


I read in the JounnaL of Mrs. Senator. 


Chandler and Mrs. General Somebody (I 
have forgotten the name.) Are women sen- 
ators and generals? I did not know it. 


Yours truly, 8. R. Ursrno. | 
Dee, 25, 1879. 


——— NS 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. B. F. Exuis established the first 
kindergarten of Peoria, which is now in 
successful operation. 

Lucy Hoorgr is about to publish a novel 
entitled, ‘‘Under the Tricolor; or, the 
American Colony in Paris,” 


Mrs. Corpetra MILLER, a generous Iowa 


cal Institute, at Evanston, IIL 

Mas. Katre T. Woops will edit the col- 
umn which the Salem Post will henceforth 
devote to women and their work. 

Mrs. Acnues D, Jenxs, of New Orleans, 
has applied to Collector Merritt for a place 
in the New York Custom House, but there 
is no vacancy. 

Mrs. GRANT is to receive from the Metho- 
dist ladies of Philadelphia a gift of an 
ebony chair, covered with crimson plush 
and embroidered with black satin. 

Mute. Rosa BonneurR has just bought 
for $1000 a magnificent lion from the Zodlo- 
gical Garden at Marseilles, and she intends 
to paint its portrait for next year’s Salon. 

Mrs. Evizasera Tompson, of New 
York, has sent Fred Douglass her check 
for $250 to aid the North Carolina exiles in 
cases of pressing necessity. 

Mrs. Assy Ere of Athol, has been ap- 
pointed matron of the Home of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association on Warren- 
ton street, Boston, and will assume her new 
duties the last of January. 

Mrs. L. Wooprurr Cooprr, of Water- 
town, has for many years allowed some of 
her fine buildings in that city to stand va- 
cant, rather than rent them to liquor dealers. 
This is temperance work, not words. 

Mrs. M. B. C. Stave furnishes a variety 
of exercises suitable for entertainments, 
Sunday schools, temperance meetings and 
for day schools. They may be found in 
her Good Times, published at 16 Hawley st. 

Mrs. Jonn C. Green, of New York, has 
given $100,000 to the American Sunday 
Sunday School Union, the interest only to 
be available. The money is to be devoted 
in part to “the development of Sunday 
school literature of a high merit.” 

Mrs. CuarLes Drummer, of Hallowell, 
Me., has given $250 for an annual free bed 
to the Maine General Hospital, at Portland. 
This is understood to be in addition to 
$4000 paid some time since, by the same 
generous woman, for a permanent free bed. 

Miss Axice Le Gevrt, of Bristol, England, 
some years since founded a temperance café 
in that city. It has been successful in sub- 
stituting coffee for beer among the poor, 
and upon Miss Le Geyt’s recent departure 
from the place she was presented with a 
silver inkstand in recognition of her efforts, 

Miss RoaeErs, a cousin of Richard Cob- 
den, has just been distinguishing herself 
greatly at Oxford, where her examinations 
have been the wonder of the university. It 
is said that she writes Latin prose ‘‘as bril- 
liantly as any Don in the ’Varsity,” and her 
Greek prose is also admirable. The young 
lady has just been appointed lecturer at 
Somerville Hall. 

Miss Frances WILLARD, President of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, is 
at present working in Iowa; during Novem- 
ber, in Illinois, organized Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions at Biggsville, 
Buda, Sheffield, Bement. Arrangements 
are in progress to organize auxiliaries at 
Sullivan and Minnis. The Young Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union have been rep- 
resented in these different points by Miss 
Anna Gordon, who now, in Iowa, has re- 
cently organized a union at Cedar Rapids. 

Mrs. M. Bravrorp STERLING CLARK, 
sister of Antoinette Sterling, and descendeat 
of Gov. Bradford, born and bred in Jeff. 
County, New York, and author of some 
valuable Sabbath school books, has built by 
subscriptions obtained through great per- 
sonal exertions a beautiful church (Episco- 
pal) at her home, Great Bend, near Water- 
town. She hasorganized a thriving church 
society, a Sabbath school and temperance 
society, reads the service, addresses the peo- 
ple on reform topics, is deaconess in the 
church, ‘‘A lamp amid the night!” 

Eveanor B. Kine recovered a judgment 
for $3,345 against William MacKellar, be- 
fore Justice Donohue in New York on a 
loan made more than ten years ago. ;’ Mrs. 
King had no security for her loan, but, as 
she alleged, trusted to the word the de- 
feadant that a mortgage had made in 
her name upon a house of the defendant in 
Second Avenue. The interest’was regular~ 
ly paid until January, 1878, when Mra. 
King discovered that the odly mortgage on 
the property was in the of Mrs. Mac- 





Kellar, and that she hefself was without 
‘any security. 


es 


lady, has given $30,000 to the Garrett Bibli- 
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ienteteiaaidhan sien, 
Swift are our shuttles flying,— 
Warp and woof we're weaving fast 


Weave we life's tiesue on Time’s busy loom. 
Threads of gold thro’ the bright new cloth 
Gleam when the work is begun— 
The gold pales off in dul! gray hues, 

And fades e’er the work is done— 
While some strands are snarled and the tangled skein 
Is soiled in the weaving with tears’ salt stain. 

Weave we the woof as weave we may, 

Vain our toil—vain all our skill, 

Broidered by Fate, the web shall be 
Not the fashion of our will— 
Fora double thread e’er runs thro’ the weft, 
In the fairest stitch, some false loop is left. 
Alas! who gayest wove at dawn 
_ As slow the dall lengths unreel, 
Most weary at the evening’s close 
Toils on at the restless wheel— 
Till he snaps his thread and fis shuttle drops 
When the wheel with its unshaped fabric stops. 
Then One picks up the broken ends, 
Tangled by error and doubt— 
Forms of the web the weaver wove, 

As He smooths the roughness out— 
Whatever the worker fashioned below— 

His robe of light, or his garment of woe. 


ee 
A NIGHT-WATCHMAN’S 
STORY ON 
*CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


“‘Good-evening, Joe, and merry Christ- 
mas to you.” 

‘‘The same to you, sir, and many of ’em 
too.” 

As I came along B—— Street on a crisp, 
sparkling Christmas-eve, I encountered the 
old night-watchman Joe, standing on the 
sidewalk in front of a brilliantly lighted 
mansion, gazing up at the windows, through 
the half-raised curtains of which were to be 
had glimpses of a Christmas tree. 

I had lived only six months in B—— 

Street, not long enough to make acquaint- 
auce with any of its inhabitants. This was 
not an easy thing to do anyway for a stran- 
ger, as they were of that rich and exclusive 
‘class who close their massive doors tight 
against all whose claims to enter their 
charmed circle are not well proven. The 
fact that I had rented one of the prettiest 
although smallest houses on the street had 
not brought me the least recognition from 
my proud neighbors; and as my only sister, 
who acted as my housekeeper, was the most 
particular woman I ever knew about re- 
ceiving new friends—would never do it, in 
short, unless their pedigree could be traced 
directly to the Mayflower (we were Brew- 
sters, and my sister, at least, was very proud 
of her name)—my prospects for sociability 
in the neighborhood were very slim. 

But I had made friends with the old 
night-watchman before I had lived a week 
on the street. He had come to my door, as 
j8 customary toward a new resident, to in- 
quire if I wished his services, and I was so 
struck with the appearance of the man that 
I had ever since availed myseif of every op- 
portunity to talk with him. Rarely have I 
met one of his class who possessed so much 
intelligence and good sense. He wes tall 
and muscular; with a grip like iron, which 
I had seen tested severa! times when unruly 
boys or suspicious-looking loungers came in 
his way. He was very proud of the charac- 
ter of his street, and often repeated that 
during the thirty years he had had the care 
of it there had been no robbery and no dis- 
turbance of any seriouscharacter. A strong 
hearted, noble man he was, too. His rug- 
ged, kindly face, with its crown of gray, 
tangled hair, was worthy of a painter’s study. 
Even the proud residents of the street es- 
teemed him highly, and befriended him in 
many ways. 

“Yours isa strange life, and a hard one 
too,” 1 said to him one night. 

‘ Well, sir,” he answered, “‘it’s accord- 
ing as how you take it. Strange it 1s, sir, 
but I can’t say it’s been hard tome. There 
come winter nights when the snow is blow- 
ing and drifting, or the sleet driving in my 
face like sharp-pointed needles, and I look 
up at the big houses where folks are warm 
and comfortable, sound asleep, maybe, and 
I think of the difference between their lot 
and mine, tramping up and down alone in 

the storm; but it isn’t to complain, sir, be- 
cause somebody must be outside watching, 
and why shouldn’t it be me as well as anoth. 
er? And then it isn’t always winter, and 
there come nightstin warm weather when 
the moon is shining, and maybe a refreshing 
breeze blowing after a hot day. I’m better 
off then than if I was shut up inside. See 
many strange things, do I? - Ay, sir, things 
asare joyous, and things as are sorrowful 
too, and make me as sad, sir, as the people 
they happento. Yes, sir, a night-watch- 
man comes to know more family secrets 
than most folks, and in se many years there 
has come to be some sort of history in my 
mind about nigh on to every house in this 


home hours after his mother thought he 
wassafein bed. I’ve seen ‘em creep out at 
midnight, and creep in again just before 
pga ‘Joe, you won’t tell the govern- 
or, will you, now?’ they say to me some- 
times. Lord bless you,sir, I never told about 
‘em, but many’s the warning word I’ve 
spoken, for I hadn’t patience to see ’em go- 
ing on that way. Yes, indeed, sir, it’s all 
kind of things as comes under my eye; and 
as all the faces, young and old, up and 
down the street, get to be familiar, it’s nat- 
ural I share the joy and trouble what comes 
to’em. I’ve seen pretty brides leave their 
father’s house, and while their friends was 
crowding round and wishing ’em good-by, 
I’ve stood on the walk, out of sight, and 
given ’em my silent blessing. I’ve crept by 
houses, too, where I knew some one, whose 
going out and coming in I'd seen for years, 
was dying inside. Each house is a little 
world, sir, when you come to know about 
it.” 

As Joe stood on the sidewalk that bright 
Christmas-eve, I noticed that he was much 
more serious than usual, and less inclined 
to talk. After my greeting, he turned and 
began to move slowly up the street, letting 
his club fall on the sidewalk with dull thuds 
as he walked. At this instant the door of 
the great house was thrown open, and a 
bright stream of light came out, in which 
stood a sweet little girl. 

*‘Joe,” she cried—‘‘Joe, are you there?” 

‘Yes, Miss Nell,” be answered; ‘‘that’s 
me.” 

“Here, Joe,” she said; ‘‘I'm not to ask 
you to come in now, because that would be 
‘off duty,’ you know, but I found this on 
the very top of the tree; and see, it has your 
name on it,”—handing him a neat little 
package—‘‘and it’s such a splendid tree, and 
everybody is so happy. We’re not strang- 
ers to-night, Santa Claus and I, are we 
Joe?” and with a merry little laugh, she 
vanished. 

‘Blessed little mite!” said he, in a chok- 
ed voice. Then, after going a block or 
more without speaking, he added, “‘Sir, if 
you don’t mind walking up and down my 
beat alittle, I'll tell you a story as makes this 
the merriest Christmas-eve of my life. It 
isn’t any family secret, or I wouldn’t be the 
one to tell it. It’s a history as everybody 
knows, and to-night it’s over, happily, 
blessedly over, so far as it can be, consider- 
ing him that’s gone.” 

I walked quietly at his sideZuntil he was 
pleased to speak. 

“The gentleman as lives in that great 
house,” said he, ‘‘is Mr. Chauncey. He’s 
one of the richest men on our street. When 
I first came on here, thirty year gone, he 
was a young man with a handsome wife and 
two as pretty children as ever yousaw. Miss 
Alice she was the oldest, a golden-haired 
little beauty, and Master Frank he was a 
fine boy, almost a baby then, sir. From 
the very first Mr. Chauncey was kind to 
me. When the family would be off in the 
summer, he used to give me the keys, and 
I was to louk in every night and morning to 
see that nothing went wrong. When the 
family came back I always got a handsome 
extra, for Mr. Chauncey never was mean. 
It wasn’t his love of money as brought the 
trouble, but his pride—his pride, sir; for if 
that old gentleman was king of England, 
he couldn’t be more stuck up about his 
name and family than he is now. When 
Miss Alice was about ten year old, Mrs. 
Chauncey died. I remember the night 
well, sir; but that’s many a year ago. Af- 
ter that I didn’t see the family much, for 
the front shutters they was always kept 
closed, and when I met Mr. Chauncey he 
had his head bowed, and never seemed to 
notice me. I used to talk with David, the 
butler, sometimes when 1 was passing up 
and down o’ nights, and he told me as how 
Mr. Chauncey paid no attention to anything 
but them two children, and especially to 
Master Frank, and how he’d always have 
the little fellow on his knee after dinner, 
finding out what he had been learning in 
the day time; for they had a governess, 
them children did, although ’twas Miss Al- 
ice took all the care of her brother, who 
was three years younger than she was. They 
said it was touching sir, the way she’d play 
little mother to him. 

‘Sorrow always has to give way before 
sunshine, I’ve noticed, and it wasn’t so 
many months after the mother died that 
the great house was all thrown open again, 
just as I’ve seen happen to dozens of other 
houses in the street here, and then 1 begun 
to see Miss Alice and Master Frank. I used 
to seea great deal of them children after 
that, for the boy he was a wild one, and 
would often scamper on the street at hours 
when he should have been home in bed. 
He didn’t mind nobody but his sister; but 
she could do ’most anything with him, for 
he was a soft-hearted little chap when you 
knew how to touch him right, but head- 
strong and self-willed, as boys are, sir. As 
years passed, them two come to be as hand- 
some a pair as you ever saw—Miss Alice 
with her sweet blue eyes and lady-like ways, 
and Master Frank with his fresh, eager 
face. The only thing that troubled me 
was the boy never would stick to anything. 
His father sent him to college—for there 
was nothing he wouldn’t do for Master 
Frank—but jhe was back home in less ’an 





street. I’ve seen many a young man come 


three months. ‘I didn’t like it, Joe,’ he 


says to me one night. ‘What’s the need, 
anyway, for me to do whatI don’t like?’ 
And so the boy staid at home, drove his 
pony-carriage round town, sailed his yacht, 
and amused himself with lots of other 
young fellows, whose company didn’t do 
him any good. 

But there come a time, sir, when he was 
changed. I couldn’t tell just how it came 
about, nor no more just what the change 
was, but I’d see him when he come home 
late sometimes, and there was a difference. 
He got quieter, and his voice when he spoke 
to me was as soft and gentle as it used to be 
when he was a little boy. One night he 
come home earlier than usual, and | said to 
myself that young man’s in trouble; for he 
walked right by me, and never looked, nor 
said good-evening, as he always bad before. 
About an hour Ister, as I was coming down 
the street again, I heard Mr. Chauncey’s 
front door slam as if a hurricane had blow- 
ed it, and tearing down the steps came Mas- 
ter Frank. 

‘I don’t know how I dared take the liber- 
ty, sir, but I did. I steps right up to him, 
and takes hold of his arm. ‘Master Frank,’ 
says I, ‘there’s trouble going on for you. 
But I’ve known you since you was a baby, 
and whatever ’tis, I’m the one as says it’s 
nothing wrong.’ 

***No, Joe,’ says he, in a voice as wasn’t 
his—‘it’s nothing wrong.’ He couldn’t 
stand still, so I walked along up the street 
at his side. Suddenly he stopped. ‘Good- 
by, Joe,’ says he; ‘I won’t be here any 
more. I’m married;’ and before I could 
say a word he was off—clean gone in the 
darkness, sir. A baby might have knock- 
ed me down as I stood there. My breath 
was took away. I tramped up and down 
all that night, pondering and thinking, 
and I could make nothing out of it. 

“And I didn’t make anything out of it 
till one night I met the old butler, and he 
told me as how it was, sir. It seems Master 
Frank had met a young lady and fell deep 
in love with her, but when he mentioned 
the matter to his father, there was high 
words, for Mr. Chauncey had set his heart 
on seeing his boy married to a girl he'd 
picked out; rich she was, of course, sir, 
while the one Master Frank wanted was an 
orphan, and hadn’t a cent in the world ex- 
cept what she made giving music lessons, 
or something of the sort. The boy didn’t 
say no more, and kept so quiet his father 
thought the business was all over, but Mas- 
ter Frank, being headstrong and used to 
having his own way, went and married the 
girl anyhow. When he come home that 
night and told his father what he’d done, 
Mr. Chauncey just got up and said, ‘You 
can go, sir; you’re no son of mine.’ Then 
after Master Frank had rushed out of the 
house, his father told David, who had stood 
and heard it all, to call his daughter and 
the servants. When they came, he told 
’em all, then and there, as how ‘twas, and 
said whoever as mentioned Master Frank’s 
name in his presence would leave the house, 

even if ’twas Miss Alice herself. Then he 
stalked up stairs to the boy’s room, locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. 
And that’s the way things was going on, 
sir. Miss Alice, she was crying a’most all 
the time, and she said to the old butler, 
‘David,’ says she, ‘search day and night for 
my poor brother, for I shall never rest till I 
can help him.’ Search we did, David and 
I, up and down, by night and by day, for 
either one on us would ’a died for that boy, 
and yet quicker for Miss Alice. But it 
wasn’t no use, sir; we never found a trace 
of him, and the girl he’d married was gone 


“Things went on gloomy enough in the 
big house after that. Miss Alice she didn’t 
seem minded to marry, and Mr. Chauncey 
he got sterner and silenter every day. I 
used to meet him sometimes pacing up and 
down the walk at night, but I never said 
no more nor good-evening to him, for some- 
how he wasn’t the same to me in my mind 
as he was afore. He hadn't done right by 
that boy. Not that I don’t blame the boy 
too, for it wasn’t square for him to go agin 
his father to that length, nor yet to bring 
trouble on his ‘sister; but, bless you, sir, 
boys don’t stop to think of what’s ahead 
when they’re only twenty-two year, as this 
one was; and if they get a pretty face in 
their minds, they don’t consider father nor 
sister, nor anybody but the girl they want 
to marry. 

‘*More than ten years went on, and never 
a word of Master Frank. Mr. Chauncey 
and Miss Alice had gone travelling in 
Europe, and taken David with ’em, and the 
big house was shut up, when one afternoon, 
as I was sitting at home, my wife says, 
‘Joe, there’s a poor sick woman moved into 
the upper floor to-day, and I was thinking 
if you’d carry her up a bow! of hot broth it 
wouldn’t come amiss,’ My wife was ailing, 
sir,;or she’d gone up herself; but as ’twas, I 
took the broth and went. When I knock- 
ed, a bright little girl opened the door, and 
when I went in I saw lying on the sofa as 
pretty a young woman as ever I sot eyes on. 
But I saw another thing, sir. Standing on 
a little table against the wall, right where 
the sunshine was falling, was a picture of 
Master Frank. ‘My husband’s picture,’ 
said the lady, seeing me standing stock-still 
before it. I didn’t know what to say, I 





was so took aback. Strange, sir, but when 





you've been longing for years for something 
to happen, when it does happen you don’t 
do the thing as would seem natural. So 
instead of going to work to find out about 
that boy, there was I standing and thinking 
of nothing except how out of place I was 
bringing a bowlof broth to Mrs. Frank 
Chauncey. I don’t know how long I'd a’ 
stood there with that bowl of broth in my 
hands, if the little miss hadn’t brought a 
chair and asked me to sit dewn. Then I 
got sense to say, ‘Excuse me, Mrs. Chaun- 
cey, but my wife thought as how you was 
poor folks like us, or she wouldn’t ’a made 
so bold as to send some broth, thinking 
you'd just moved in, and hadn’t got a fire 
made, maybe.’ 

“ ‘We are poor, very poor,’ she answered 
me, ‘and thank your wife very kindly.’ 

“Oh, she wasa lady, sir, every inch of 
her. You didn’t have to look long to see 
that. ‘Might I make so bold,’ says I, ‘as to 
ask where your husband might be now, 
ma’am?’ You see, I wasn’t a bit natural, 
for I felt kind of awkward before the lady, 
and didn’t just know how she’d take being 
questioned. ‘He isdead,* she answered, ‘or 
at least they tell meso. I can never be- 
lieve it. Wereyoua friend of my Frank's?’ 
she added, suddenly. Then I told her as 
well as I could—for I was half stunned, 
sir, thinking of that boy—as how I was only 
a watchman, and couldn’t think of calling 
myself a friend of the rich Mr. Chauncey’s 
only son, but that I’d watched him and 
loved him ever since he was born; but she 
stopped me. ‘My Frank had no father 
when -we were married,’ says she; ‘he was 
alone in the world, as I was, and I never 
knew he had been rich.’ Then I saw ina 
minute as how ’twas. The boy hadn't told 
her a word. He’d been tco proud to let her 
know what he’d done, and yet again too 
proud to acknowledge even to her that bis 
father hadn’t acted square with him. I 
didn’t say any more then about Master 
Frank's people, but I kept her talking until 
I found out just how things were. It seems, 
after they got married, they went off to 
another city, and Master Frank he tried to 
get work, but somehow nothing suited him. 
And how could it, sir, when he never’d 
been put to nothing steady? Still, they 
managed one way and another, and were 
happy as two doves together. 

“They'd been married seven year, and 
had a little girl anda little boy, when the 
foundry where Master Frank was acting as 
clerk went under. They'd had the gump- 
tion, sir—or she had; her young husband 
never’d a done it—to lay by a penny; so 
when he got an offer to go with a company 
to the Brazils, he left what they’d saved for 
her, and off he went. ‘I hadn’t the cour- 
age to say no’ says she, ‘although it broke 
my heart to let him go, for he was so eager, 
and sure he would come back with plenty 
of money.’ The party had gone out explor- 
ing some big river, and making out how to 
bring things that grew there down to the 
coast. He'd been gone about two years 
when she got a letter as said he went out in 
a boat one day with two more, and they’d 
never come back. The place was wild, and 
an easy one to get lost in, and they’d most 
likely died off somewheres in the swamp. 
Still she kept on waiting and hoping; but 
her money was a’most gone, and in the lit- 
tle place where he left her there was noth- 
ing to be done; so she’d gathered courage 
and come back here again, thinking she 
could get scholars among thé people she 
used to know. The worry and the exertion 
had broke her down, and there she was, sir, 
too weak to lift a finger. And the idea, 
too, of a lady like she was living in such 
lodgings; but she got the cheapest she could 
that was decent, and that’s how ’twas. You 
may think it odd her telling me so much, 
sir, and La stranger anda working-man; 
but soon as she found I ’d known her hus- 
band, it seemed to do her good to talk. 

“I was just going, when out came the 
little girl from an inner room leading a lit- 
tle boy about four year old. If there ever 
was anybody repeated over again, there was 
that boy the image of his father at his age; 
the same rosy cheeks and curly hair cluster- 
ing round his forehead, and the same hand- 
some, willful face. 

‘“‘When I got on my beat that night I 
thought it all over. . Miss Alice was off, and 
there was nobody but me to look after Mas- 
ter Frank’s wife and them two blessed chil- 
dren, and what could I do fit for such as 
them, anyway? 

a ft to go up to see’em every day 
after that, and Miss Nell—that’s the little 
girl—and little Master Frank they come to 
call me ‘Joe,’ just as their father had done 
afore’em. Little by little I told Mrs, Frank 
Chauncey the whole truth about her hus- 
band, just what a rich man the father was, 
and just how Miss Alice had mourned for 
her brother to that day. She didn’t seem 
to care about the ‘money, said as how the 
father had cast Frank off, that was an end 
on’t, and never a cent would she touch if 
*twas offered her. 

“After that things gotawful. Mrs, Frank 
she grew worse every day, tilla kind of a 
low fever came on her, and everything fell 
on that blessed little Nell. Oh, she was a 
rare one for such a mite! The way she’d 
dust round, and take care of her mother 
and the little chap, too, beat all I ever see, 
sir. The money gaveout of course. Money 
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always has that way with it when it’s most 
wanted, I’ve noticed. Mrs. Frank she give 
me every blessed thing she could spare to 
sell for her, and I had to do it, much as it 
went agin’me, but she never_dreamed how 
little I got for’em. That was the most I 
could do, sir. 

“I was thinking to-night about Christmas- 
eve just one year ago. I was coming along 
the street early in the evening, when what 
should I see but that little Nell standing 
looking at a big Santa Claus in a toy-shop 
window. It a’most broke my heart to see 
her, Master Frank’s little daughter, there 
all alone in that poor way. But that mite 
she was never ‘down-hearted. When she 
see me coming, ‘Joe,’ says she, turning her 
wise little face toward where I was—‘Joe, 
that’s a fine-looking old fellow in the win- 
dow there. But he’s very proud to-night, 
and he won't look at me. We're strangers, 
you see, and I can’t stop to be introduced, 
because I must run home as fast as I can 
with the medicine for mamma;’ and before 
I could say a word that brave little thing 
was off. I went inside, and I got what I 
could to give them children in the morning; 
but the thought of Master Frank’s son hav- 
ing nothing but a tin horse worth ten cents 
for his Christmas, and that, too, coming 
from me, made me hide the things away 
soon as I got home. I couldn’t give e’m 
myself, but my wife she carried ’em up next 
day. 

Phat was a hard winter for Mrs. Frank. 
She couldn’t get her strength, but she never 
lost courage, and always believed things 
would hold out till she was able to work, 
and then all would go smooth. And go it 
would ’a done, for she isn’t one o’ them fine 
ladies as sits down, when trouble comes, 
without knowing which way to turn. 

‘But one night in the spring, when I was 
walking along my beat, I gave a jump, for 
there was the big house all lighted up, and 
I saw Miss Alice herself at one of the win- 
dows. You can be sure I didn’t lose any 
time in hunting up David, and he told me 
as how Mr. Chauncey was all broke up, and 
he believed he was just pining away about 
Master Frank; for the first thing he did after 
he got into the house was to go up to that 
boy’s room and unlock the door, which 
hadn’t been opened summer nor winter all 
them years, and go in and shut himself up. 
It wasn’t no use his repenting now, I told 
David, and the boy dead and gone; but 
that’s the way folks does mostly, sir; when 
there’s no mortal good in it, they comes 
around right. Master Frank was gone, but 
them as belonged to him was here, and the 
thing to be done was to take care of ‘em. 
And Miss Alice went about it without stop- 
ping. She’s a big-hearted little woman, if 
ever there was one. Mrs. Frank loved her 
rightaway. Shedidn’t want to take a thing 
from her at first; but there’s no standing 
out against Miss Alice. She always has her 
way somehow, and she took ’em to some 
nice rooms she’d fixed up, and there wasn’t 
enough she could do, especially for them 
childrem. She went and told her father all 
about ’em, too, and how Master Frank was 
dead, nobody knew when nor where. The 
old man just hid his face, David said, and 
didn’t saya word. After a while, ‘Alice,’ 
says he, ‘their home is here. But not yet. 
Icouldn’t bear it yet.’ Nor Mrs. Frank, 
she couldn’t bring herself to go there neither, 
till, just a little while before Christmas, 
without saying a word he just sent Mrs. 
Frank a letter, and begged her, for her hus- 
band’s sake, and for the sake of his oid 
father, who never’d known a happy day 
since he turned his boy away from him, to 
come and take possession of what was her 
own, as it would have been her husband's, 
and he alive. What with the letter and 
Miss Alice urging her, for the children’s 

sake she consented. And to-night they 
went, sir. They’ve been trimming a big 
tree at the house for them little ones. And 
old Mr. Chauncey he has been as eager as a 
boy, and Miss Alice couldn’t make it nice 
enough to suit him. Last night when I was 
passing he come to the door. ‘Joe,’ says 
he, taking hold of: my hand, ‘God bless 
you,'Joe!’ Itisn’t for me to tell what more 
he said, but as for giving up watching my 
houses as I’ve taken care of this many years. 
I couldn’t do it, not till I am forced to, sir. 
But if I’d been dressed in purple and fine 
linen I couldn’t felt prouder ror happier 
than I did when he spoke to me that way. 

‘‘When Mrs. Frank and the children were 
coming, it seemed asif the old man couldn't 
bear it, after all; and up he went to Master 
Frank’s old room, and there he staid. But 
when they got there, what did Miss Alice 
do but take the little chap—he was dresse:! 
in a little black velvet suit, with a plaid 
scarf over his shoulder, just such as Master 
Frank used to wear—and lead him up to 
where his grandfather was. She just pushed 
open the door and put him inside, and came 
away as fast as she could. They waite 
and waited, and Miss Alice she wanted to 
light the tree; and that youngster didn’ 
come. So she told David to go and gu: 
him. When David went he saw little Mas- 
ter Frank sitting on his grandfather’s knee, 
right there in his father’s old room, and the 
old man was crying like a baby; and that 
boy he was patting his cheek with his little 
hands. When David said Miss Alice'was 
lighting the tree, the little fellow jumped to 
go; but his grandfather he seized hold of 
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him, and said, quite calm like, that he'd go, 
too So down they went, the old man and 
the boy, hand in hand. David couldn’t 
stand it no longer, sir, and out he came to 
talk tome. And now they're all there to- 
getluer, God bless ‘em, and there’s rest in 
the big house to-night such as there hasn’t 
been this many a year, because the right 
thing has been done at last.” 

We were again opposite Mr. Chauncey’s 
mansion, The bright lights were extin- 
guished, and the calm moonlight flooded 
the silent front. Both of us were so ab- 
sorbed in thought as not to notice the ap- 

roach of a gentleman, until he laid his 
hand familiarly upoa the old watchman’s 
arm. 1 was amazed at the strange expres- 
sion that came over the old man ’s face, but 
still more was I startled at his sudden ex- 


clamation. 
‘*Master Frank!” said he, in a hoarse 


whisper. 

“Joe,” said the stranger, eagerly, ‘‘tell 
me, for God’s sake, are my wife and chil- 
dren in my father’s house? 1 have traced 
them there, but 1 cannot believe it.” 

“Yes, my boy,” answered Joe, ‘‘they are 
all there together. The Lord be praised for 
this night of peace and forgiveness!” 

With one bound the young man was at 
his father’s door. We heard the heavy 
night bolts drawn back, and the figure of 
the old butler appeared in the doorway. 
Instinctively we turned away, and walked 
down the street. At that moment midnight 
chimed from a neighboring church tower, 
and merry peals of bells rang outa welcome 
to the glorious Christmas moro.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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LADY PROFESSORS OF LONG AGO. 


Girls are becoming learned; colleges for 
them are beginning to rise within a stone’s 
throw of the venerable institutions erected 
centuries ago for their male relations alone. 
The time will come when maidens will 
clamor for the letters of a degree to be 
tagged to their names, and when 


Academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 
And zoned with gold, 


will no longer be the pretty conceit of a 
poet, but the actual vestury of girl-gradu- 
ates. We are tempted to ask those who 
speak feelingly of the past and apprehen- 
sively of the future, if they know that in 
days very remote from those they look back 
upon with such affectionate regret, there 
was 4 university, the most famous of those 
of the middle ages, that treated women as 
it treated men—gave to them the same priv 
ileges of training, tagged the degree of doc 
tor to the names of the deserving, and not 
only invested those who had it with the 
cap and gown that were its badge, but thus 
arrayed, allowed ladies to ascend the pro 
fessor’s rostrum and lecture to students. 

It is of the University of Bologna that we 
speak. The date of its foundation is un. 
certain. Existing documents seem to fix it 
toward the middle of the fifth century. It 
was not, however, till the twelfth that it 
burst into sudden fame, for then Irnerius 
lectured in it on Roman law, and by the 
splendor of his lore and eloquence drew the 
gaze of all learned Europe upon it. Crowds 
of students and scholars flocked to hear and 
learn from the jurisconsult, who was at 
once the real founder of the University of 
Bologna and the reformer of the whole law 
code of Europe. Irnerius, besides lectur- 
ing and writing, worked with might and 
main to form and establish a law-school that 
would carry on his work after his death. 
He traced the course of work to be followed 
by his disciples and descendants, invented 
the degree of Bachelor and Doctor, and de- 
signed the cap and gown that were their in- 
signia. Irnerius made no distinction of 
sexes in his scheme. If women had the 
pluck, the power of work in them, and the 
desire to become jurisconsults, the great 
law reformer saw no reason that they should 
not. They must go through the same train- 
ing as the men—six years for canon law, 
eight for civil law; they must submit to the 
two necessary tests, the private and the pub- 
lic examinations. The latter took place in 
the cathedral, before the dignitaries, the 
College of Doctors, the students, the eccle- 
siustics, and the principal inhabitants of 
Bologna. The aspirant for the degree be- 
fore this notable assembly was called upon 
to read a thesis, expound some knotty law 
point, and maintain and defend his or her 
explanation of it, against all disputants. If 
victorious in the contest, the degree of doc- 
tor, with the cap and gown, were won and 
duly awarded. The names of several ladies 
—wise Portias well learned in law—are in- 
scribed in the records of the university as 
having been invested with the title and the 
badge. Space will not allow us to enter 
into details about them further than to no- 
tice the piquant account of the fair Novella, 
daughter of Giovanni d’Andrea, the most 
famous jurisconsult of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, given by Christine de Pisan in La 
Cité des Dames. The quaint old manu- 
script does not record whether Novella 
stood the public examination or was received 
a doctor; but it tells how she excelled in 
legal lore, so that when the wise Giovanni 
could not attend to his students he sent his 
daughter to take his place at the university. 


‘And so fair was she,” it goes on to relate, 
‘that a little curtain had to be drawn in 
front of her, lest her beauty should cause 
the thoughts of her listeners to wander, and 
her instruction be of no avail to them.” 
The fame of the legal schools of Bologna 
threw into the shade those of the other 
branches of learning pursued in the univer- 
sity; but they, too, had their share of celeb- 
rity. In medicine the ladies won full de- 
grees; some were professors of anatomy. 
There is a portrait by Giorgione of one of 
these in the fifteenth century. The slight 
figure stands upright, clad in doctor’s gown, 
skull in hand, as it must have stood many 
times before the assembled students. The 
grave, beautiful, somewhat weary counte- 
nance rises pale above the dark and flowing 
draperies of the professional robe. Later 
in the eighteenth century, the wax casts, 
modeled by another lady professor of an- 
atomy to illustrate her lectures, are still 
among the ornaments of the museum at 
Bologna. In 1806 Napoleon I. founded the 
chair of obstetrics for Maria delle Donne, 
whose medical and surgical knowledge 
ranked her high among the physicians of 
her day. In art, there was Samberini, the 
assistant of Raphael. If Properzia Rossi 
was not an art professor in the university, 
her name must not yet be omittei. Her 
fame asa sculptress reached far beyond 
Italy, and Vasari recorded it in his lives of 
the eminent artists of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

In more modern times Laura Bassi was 
professor of philosophy in 1733. This 
lady’s learning won for her on the day of 
her public examination, that took place 
with all the pageantry of the middle ages, 
not only her doctor’s degree, but the unani- 
mous vote of the Senate to crown her with 
a wreath of silver leaves. Maria Gattana 
Agnese succeeded her father in the chair of 
mathematics in 1750. She was the Mrs. 
Somerville of Italy. Her works were trans- 
lated into French and English, and, after 
her death, her eulogy was pronounced in 
the French Academy. In 1784 the beauti- 
ful Clotilde Tambroni was professor of 
Greek. The warmth of her ‘oving heart 
and the noble use she made of her intellec- 
tual gifts have been recorded by Mr. Au- 
gustus Hare in the ‘“Memories of a Quiet 
Life.” 

This is necessarily but a very meagre ac- 
count of the learned ladies of Bologna. It 
is, however, our gracious task to conclude it 
by noticing the fact that the chroniclers of 
their learning are also those of their domes- 
tic virtues, their unsullied modesty, their 
gentle social graces.— The Queen. 
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AMERICAN SOCIALISM IN 1840, 


The seventh chapter of Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham’s ‘‘Life of Theodore Parker” 
(Boston, 1874) opens with these words: 

“It was a remarkable agitation of mind 
that went on in Massachusetts thirty years 
ago. All institutions and all ideas went 
into the furnace of reason, and were tried 
by fire. Church and State were put to the 
proof; and the wood, hay, stubble—every- 
thing combustible—were consumed. The 
process of proving was not confined to Bos- 
ton; the whole State took part init. !t did 
not proceed from Boston as a centre; it be- 
gan simultaneously in different parts of the 
Commonwealth. It did not seem to be 
communicated, to spread by contagion, but 
was rather an intellectual experience, pro- 
duced by some latent causes which were ac- 
tive in the air. No special class of people 
were responsible for it, or affected by it. 

. . It was a time of meetings and conven- 
tions for reforms of every description.” 

It was a time, in one word, of isms. Mr. 
Parker, himself, in August, 1840, walked 
thirty miles, from Boston to Groton, to at- 
tend a convention called by Second Advent- 
ists and ‘‘Come-outers,” His companion 
all the way was George Ripley; at Newton 
they picked up Christopher Pearse Cranch; 
at Concord Bronson Alcott. .They heard 
Brother Jones hold forth on the second 
coming of Christ, and Mr. Parker too, ad- 
dressed the convention. In September he 
attended a Non-resistant convention in Bos- 
ton. In November he joined in calling a 
convention to consider questions concerning 
the Sabbath, the ministry and the church— 
a step over which Dr. Channing shook his 
head. But the good doctor that very year 
had started a movement not less disruptive 
of old traditions and usages. He had con- 
sulted with Ripley and Emerson and Mar- 
garet Fuller as to whether it was possible 
‘to bring cultivated, thoughtful people to- 
gether, and make a society that deserved 
the name.” The first result of such an in- 
quiry was the founding of the Dial, the or- 
gan of the Transcendentalists, in July 1840. 
The next was the establishment, in 1841, of 
the socialistie community of Brook Farm, 
which lay only a mile from Parker's resi- 
dence in West Roxbury, and which, though 
it did not reckon him among its members, 
was frequently visited by him for the sake 
of intercourse with Ripley, Curtis, Haw- 
thorne, Dana, and the rest of that remarka- 
ble company. In 1841 the Hopedale Com- 
munity, in 1842 the Northampton Commu- 
nity, both distinct and original Yankee at- 
tempts after an ideal society, were likewise 





founded. Fourierism came with the fol- 


lowing wave. Brisbane, it is true, had pub- 
lished in 1840 his ‘‘Social Destiny of Man- 
kind,” but his zeal first found a proper ve- 
hicie in the daily columns of the new-born 
Tribune, presently to be reénforced by the 
Brook Farm Harbinger (harbinger ‘‘of the 
Renaissance,” as they explained it), when 
that experiment had gone over to the new 
doctrine. In 1843 Fourierism was at its 
height. If Transcendentalism had paved 
the way for it, Swedenborgianism lent it a 
helping hand. Those who looked upon 
Swedenborg as “‘the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon of the age” noticed with satisfac- 
tion ‘‘the singular fact that the groups and 
series of Fourier’s plan of scciety are in ac- 
cordance with Swedenborg’s description of 
the order in heaven,” and thought they be- 
held the kingdom coming on earth as it is 
in heaven. ‘In religion,” wrote John 8. 
Dwight in the Harbinger, ‘‘we have Swe- 
denborg; in social economy, Fourier; in 
music, Beethoven.” Finally, Robert Owen 
was issuing his ‘‘manifestos” in the columns 
of the Washington National Inteliigencer in 
the winter of 1844-45, and in 1846-address- 
ing that New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion whose labors were inspired by a sort of 
“Communism,” not then understood. —Har- 
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New Music Books. 
Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


($1. -50) A.N. JOHNSON, This "vor or. thes, 
i and practical book teach * bo! po 
red music; that is, Songs 

Rondos, Sunday School, Sch Pores Cherch Mase? 
in fact everything that can be played on a reed organ. 
It includes 50 tunes for one hand, 150 exercises for 
fingering, 80 ieces for lessons, and about 
140 Hymn Tunes and Glees, all with full and plain 
directions. 


Johnson's New Method for Thor- 


OUGH BASE, is for Chord, Glee, and Sacred 
Music, and is published for $1.00. 


Temperance Jewels 35 cts. noarasy, 


commends itself to ee by the religious char- 
acter of its contents and to all Temperance people 
by the excellence of its poetry and music. 

nd for Specimen copy: 


White Ro obes St: Se pa rw Ph 
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Send for Spoctinen Schoo! Song book ever made.” 








RESENT YOURSELF with a NEW_ YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE MUSICAL 
RECORD”? ($2.00) and receive ten times that 
amount in good music all the news, and valuable 
iustructive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Harper’s Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


This periodical has always, by its able and scholar- 
ly discussions of the ore well as by its illustrations 
—which are prepared by the best artists—exerted a 
est pow erful and beneficial influence upon the pub- 
c min 
The weight of its influence will always be found on 
the side of morality, enlightenment, and refinement. 





The Volumes of the Weekly begin with the first 
number for January of each year. When no time is 
mentioned, it will be understood that the subscriber 
wishes to commence with the number next after the 
receipt of order, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, bad ec conecensnte 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, gn eT Te 400 
The THREE above named Publi- 

SG SE is. deubndiccsscccasts 10 00 
Any TWO above named, One Year........ .... 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Annual Volumes of Harprer’s WEEKLY, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, pos' aid 
or by express, free of expense (provided the freight 
does not exceed one dollar 4 volume), for $7.00 
each. A complete Set, com Twenty-three Vol- 
umes sent on receipt of cas ae “J — of $5.25 per 
volume, freight at nse of pur 

Cloth Cases for eac an hg ee binding, will 
be sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of Hanrer & BROTHERS. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS. 
vaape LIN 1 Squans, New You. 


An Flegant Christmas Present. 


The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair. With thirty 
changes of position. In health a luxury. In sick- 
ness a yo 4 Patented in the United States and 
foreign countries. @rnamental in a) rance, per- 
fect in construction. Best Chair in r: e world. Has 
been awarded the ed premium for superior mer- 
it wherever exhibited. 





Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Rocker, 
Child's Cribs, Lounge, 
or Easy Chair. Com- 
pada Sabet het hohe 
Strengt bn sented 
and Comf ort. 

Call and examine at 
Warerooms,525 Was 
mete oes {oro- 
site Messrs. 

White & Co.) or send 
for illustrated circular. 





= WILSON ‘ADS USTABLE CHAIR M’F'G CoO., 
No. 535 WasHINGTON StreET, Bozton. 3mo50 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 = 
$66 fit free, H. Haier & Co., Portland, 
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$5 to $20 Reretincm’s So 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D., 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. x. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a4. M.,and2to4dp.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
vob Hanson Street, Boston. 
hours from 10 a. m. 4 4 P. M., daily. 








PA 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


tients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
Indigestion, and al kinds of chronic diseases, 


men, uaa The doctor has a few remedies 

de of = office practice, which she has been 
urged to to make more pee, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


___ Improved Hygienic Plasters 


itively cure Rheumatism, N 
Bunlone weak and painful backs and 


the t—.' liver and shoul a 
Ene , they gi Geontna to tho ome support ~ft_e ib deep: - 
r) 8, e 8 and dee 
seated taflemammation’ which is tho gre cause of debih. 
ty and suffering, Second, her pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice d 
and will co the hair from turning grey for years, 
hia not prevent the hair from being crimped. 
ird, Her vrlnesy remedy for incontinence of urine, 
of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
= may be found eee weale Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic wente, V is for both sexes, ges, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16. 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner ——— St., 
ston. mo4i 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be- 
duced Price List. — 


"a this Agents w 
Bitters sold. 


rs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.Y.City. 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 


Dhypts sg NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 
rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the mon ey than common cases, as movable as an easy 
chair, Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor springs, self-indexed. Of the 
85 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 

READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
PROSPECTUS. " 
The Saturday Magazine, 


BOSTON MASS, WEEKLY. 


FRED B. PERKINS, EDITOR. 


It is issued weekly, in caine of not less than 
wee pages, large octavo, of reading matter 


Ite price, $3.50 a year, is fixed to suit Lpcomte whe who 
are at once fond of good reading and ob 3 
economical; and it gives more reading to the dolls 
than any periodical of as high a e. 

Its sources are the best ng sh quarterly, month- 
\y, — weekly periodicals, and other first-class pub- 

lications, 

Its selections are short, bright and fresh. No 
long continuations. It will give its readers the best 
short stories; biographical sketches of eminent per- 
sons; popular papers on literatare, natural science 
sociology, home affairs, arts, accomplishments, and 
amusements. 

Its object is, to furnish healthy and entertaini 
family reading for i intelligent = and while 
will not — sides on any isan question, it ‘will 

romo oat good ca 
IBRAR AND | LITERARY ApvicE. 

The editor, having large experience in all matters 
ee to Libraries, Book Books, and Literature, is + 4 

to advise and assist in Sage and purchasing 
books, 0: izing, catalogu’ conducting libre: 
ries, and literary seontione a aie subjects generally; 
address him, personally. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 

The SaTuRDAY MaGazine clubs 4 everything 

that is clubable, on the very lowest te’ 
DISCOUNTS. 

The most liberal discounts allowed to the Missiona- 
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REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 


By | Shs togeae patterns, both iron and wood, 


"Wilts shelve more books for the same money than a 
=~ ee case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 


Warranted the best. Full lists free. 








e! Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 


EMERSON | PIANO CO. 


SQUARE, UP UPRIGHT, “AND. “COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 


Warerooms, 595 Washingt mn Street, 
BOSTON. 


McPHAIL & G0. 


‘GOLD MEDAL 


PIAWOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects, Call and 





Warerooms 630 Mie pa st. a 





KNAB 


PIANOFORTES, 








Pianos to 
E. W. TYLER, A 


rent, 306 W Wa 
Boston, (over Williams & ashington st. = 


'Verett’s,) 





BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD $175. 


UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, 


The “Blake Pianos” are considered the best toned 
and finest finished instruments in the market. A 
rinted guarantee for five years with — 


Powest prices; easiest terms. Call and e 
send for catalogue. 
CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO. 
616 Washington S8t., Boston. 
8mo48 
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ESTABLISHED 1846. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F. nt Cup of Tea or Cotten. § M Sno 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; 

loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and helisocios 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 











LIVER & STOMACH 





BLOOD AND NERVES. 
‘UHATT GNV HOVWOLS 








CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by thie 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 
STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 
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volum: Ere: f = in- 
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FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Mathematical Instruments, Ete. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield 
street, Boston, beginning on Wednesday 
evening at 7 14 o’clock, the 28th inst., and 
continuing on Thursday afternoon at 2 4¢ 
o’clock and evening at 7 44 o’clock. Thurs- 
day morning at 10 44 o’clock will be devot- 
ed to business, At this session set speeches 
are not expected; but those who want to 
make the Association more effective and to 
help plan for its future work are earnestly 
desired to attend the Thursday morning 
session. 

The Suffrage clubs throughout the State 
have done excellent work, and from each of 
these a report of work and of plans is cor- 
dially invited. 

The essential gain to our cause the past 
year in this State is the exercise of School 
Suffrage by women. From this vantage 
ground, with judicious and sufficient effort 
‘we ought all the sooner to attain to the full 
rights of citizenship. 

Names of speakers will be announced 
hereafter. Those who have already prom- 
ised to attend give assurance that the meet- 
ing will be one of more than common in- 
terest. But whoever may be present or 
absent, the shameful fact remains that fel- 
ons, fools and women hold the same politi- 
cal rank in the Old Bay State. The mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association should accept neither rest nor 
peace until this odious distinction is abol- 
ished, and justice secured for women. 

Come then, friends of Suffrage, from every 
part of the State to this next annual meet- 
ing, prepared to advise and to help, so that 
this first year of a new decade may be rich- 
er in work and larger in results than any 
year that has preceded it. 

Wma. I. Bownrrcn, President 

H. B, BuackwELL, Secretary. 

Lucy Stonz, Chairman Hrecutive Com. 
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The WomaAn’s JoURNAL, as an induce- 
ment to those who will volunteer to get 
new subscribers, offers to any one who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber 
with the subscription price $2.50 for one 
year, two photographs one of either Lucre- 
tia Mott, William Lloyd Garrison or Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

To any one who will send us seven new 
subscribers with the subscription price 
$2.50 for each a year, we will give a bound 
volume of the WomAN’s JouRNAL of either 
the year 1870 or 1871. Price of volume $5.00. 
To any one who will send us twelve new 
subscribers with the subscription price for 
each, $2.50 a year, we will send the Magee 
Oil Stove, price $12. 

To.any one who will send us twelve new 
subscribers with the subscription price for 
each $2.50 year, we will send Webster’s 
Unabridged Illustrated Dictionary. Price 
$12.00. 

Let those who for either of the above 
premiums will try to send us subscribers, 
begin at once, and we on our part will 
promptly send the premiums. 

Eps. Woman's JOURNAL. 
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WHICH 18 WORST! 


The attention of several millions of peo- 
ple is at this moment directed to the State 
of Maine. What is the matter in that State? 
What is it that so moves every village and 
city there, and makes the pulpit forget to 

its creeds; which sends arms and 
ammunition from the arsenal in Bangor to 
the State capitol, which causes the press to 
cry “Fraud,” and which stirs the country 
as it has not been stirred for many a day? 

It is this. Certain persons in power have 
taken advantage of their position to refuse, 
accept or count the votes of a fraction of 
the mén of Maine. 

On what ground, or for what purpose 
this has been done it is not necessary here 
to state. The fact that a portion of the 





male people of Maine have for once been 
disfranchised is the cause of this intense 
and immense demonstration. 

Those by whom this disfrancvhisement has 
come, claim that it has been done in strict 
conformity with the letter of the laws 
which men have themselves made. Never- 
theless, those whose votes are thrown out 
claim that their rights are outraged; that 
by the spirit and by the letter of the law 
their votes should be counted. A threaten- 
ing battle cloud hangs in the sky, and blood 
may be shed before it is settled. 

But this which has been done to a few 
men in Maine and only once, is precisely 
what is done to all the women in the Unit- 
ed States, not once, but year after year. 
Is it so great a crime to distranchise a man, 
and no crime to disfranchise a woman? 

Article I. Section 2 of the Constitution of 
the State of Maine affirms ‘‘All power is in- 
herent in the people.” The same principle 
is laid down by every State. ‘The consent 
of the governed” is the foundation principle 
of our government. Is there anything in 
the election lawsof Maine less capable of 
misconstruction? 

Claiming these admitted self-evident 
truths, women have sought by all peaceful 
means to save themseives from the injust- 
ice and loss which disfranchisement in- 
volves. The press and the pulpits in Maine 
and out of it, which are so loud and earn. 
est in charging “‘illegality” and a ‘‘trick” 
on those by whose act certain men in Maine 
have been deprived of their votes, have paid 
no heed to the same wrorg when it was 
done to women, or they have mocked at the 
claim of women who sought to have that 
wrong righted. As they have done, so is it 
now done to them. ; 

These men ought not to be surprised if 
the lesson of disrespect for law and justice 
which they have set in the case of women 
is at last applied to themselves. 

It is they who, going farther than their 
tormentors do, refused even to recognize the 
women of Maine as ‘‘people.” It is they 
who adding insult to injury deprive the 
women of Maine of their votes, ranking 
them with ‘‘paupers, persons under guardi- 
anship, and Indians not taxed.” It is they 
who have not heeded the petitions of wom- 
en, which asked that the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution of the State of Maine might be 
applied so that women should not be dis- 
franchised. 

If the Republicans of Maine should be 
defeated in this contest, even if it give the 
Presidential election to the Democrats, it 
will be worth even this grave cost, if it 
teach the men of Maine not to do to women 
citizens what they so much resent for them- 
selves. 

Disfranchisement without just cause is a 
grievous wrong. Do men suppose women 
do not feel the hurt of it as keenly as they 
do? Dothey suppose the execration which 
Republicans all over the Union are now 
pouring on the Greenback Democrats of 
Maine, is not as richly deserved by them- 
selves for the same wrong which they per- 
petually impose on women? 

How women worked and served and saved, 
and nursed the sick and wounded in the 
late war! What allies they were to the Re- 
publican party! But when victory perched 
on its banners, and women asked for recog- 
nition of their political rights, they were 
made the political equals of Jefferson Davis. 
Then and ever since fifteen millions of wo- 
men have been treated just as a few Repub- 
licans in Maine are treated now. 

Are the deeds in Maine called illegal, un- 
just, dishonorable, shameful? But what 
names can designate the deeds of those who 
ignore the principles of the. government, 
trample on their own Bill of Rights that 
they may disfranchise their own mothers, 
sisters, wives and daughters? ‘Shall the 
people rule?’’ asks an indignant editor of a 
daily paper, applying the words to the case 
in Maine. But the same paper opposes the 
right of all women ‘‘people” to a share in 
the ruling power; and now, when the weak- 
ened moral sense which is the result of its 
teaching, and of others like it, has made the 
fraud in Maine possible and actual, it cries: 
“Shall the people rule?” At the same time 
it denies to a majority of all the people a 
right to rule, because they are women. 

“Thou that sayst a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal?” L. 8. 
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THE WKONG OF DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


Maine Republicans are sensitive to feel 
and swift to resent the wrong of their own 
disfranchisement. On the 22d inst., in Ban- 
gor, the Executive Committee appointed by 
an indignation meeting issued an address 
urging all good citizens of every city, town 
and hamlet in the State to unite with them 
in taking measures for concerted action to 
prevent the consummation of the alleged 
outrage perpetrated upon the rights and 
liberties of the people and the honor and 
fair name of the State of Maine. 

“‘Great evils,” says the address, ‘‘demand 
prompt remedies, and for this, the greatest 
wrong ever committed under a free govern- 
ment, we believe that. among the people of 
Maine, there are clear heuds to discover and 
strong arms to apply the means to render it 
of no avail. 








‘The greatest wrong ever committed un- 





der a free government,” is not the counting 
out, on the ground of legal technicalities, 
of thirty-nine republican members of the 
Legislature. It is the perpetual exclusion, 
by constitution and statute, of a majority 
of the citizens of the State of Maine, by an 
organized minority. This has been done 
for generations, and for the continuance 
of this wrong the Republicans of Maine, 
who have had the control of the State since 
1860, are directly responsible. 

If Francis Parkman is right, there is no 
wrong committed, because government is 
only organized brute force. But if the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights of the State of Maine mean any- 
thing, the most stupendous political wrong 
of the century is the disfranchisement of 


women. H. B. B. 
>. —____ 


ASSESSORS TO BLAME. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—I notice with inter- 
est the lists of names of women who had 
the courage to face the curious gaze and 
comment which always is allotted those 
who are pioneers in any new undertaking. 
But I cannot interest others with much of 
a list from Southbridge. Here only two 
women were assessed a poll-tax; one was 
Mrs. F. C. Litchfield a prominent and influ- 
ential lady of culture and social standing; 
the other was Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, the 
wife of the editor of our local paper and 
who conducts a column in it devoted to 
women’s interests. 

It is not the fault of the ladies here, or 
their lack of interest that no more regis- 
tered. About tenin all called upon the 
clerk of assessors; at one time half a dozen 
ina body. There had been some mistake 
about the delivery of the printed blanks to 
be filled out and the ladies had only one. 
Their spokesman asked him if all should 
sign that or if it was necessary to have each 
signature On a separate blank. He replied 
that he was very busy just then, but he 
would look it up and if they would come 
in again he would attend to their wants. 
They went again—one went six times—but 
he was always busy and put them off till 
another time until the day set by Jaw for 
the closing of assessments had passed. His 
very peculiar action suggests the thought 
that he was opposed to women’s voting and 
did all in his power to prevent it. He kept 
the letter of the law on his side while vio- 
lating the spirit of it. If he had been at 
all anxious that any should register they 
would have had ample opportunity with all 
information necessary. The two who ob- 
tained the enrollment of their names did it 
only after much trouble and persistent fol- 
lowing up of the aforesaid clerk and de- 
manding their rights or a valid reason why 
they could not have them. D. 

{Southbridge is not the only town in 
Massachusetts where women went six times 
to be assessed, and succeeded only by dint 
of refusal to leave until their legal right 
was attained. Weshall in due time be able 
to report some of these cases. But it was 
not all the fault of the women that more 
did not register. L. 8. 


SHALL:BOTH REGISTER? 


Epitors JouRNAL:—There is one phase 
of the law allowing women to vote for 
school committees that I like, and that is 
the requiring of women to go before the as- 
sessors at a specified time and registering 
their names. 1 do not believe in the State 
compelling any man or woman to be a voter 


‘| unless he or she choose to be; but what I 


dislike is that ‘‘sauce for the goose, is not 
sauce for the gander,” in this respect. If 
the Legislature will require all men who do 
not pay a property tax to register in the 
same manner, and allow women who pay 
property taxes not to be obliged to register 
every year, then I think women can find 
no particular fault in that respect with the 
boon thus far granted; buttomake women 
register to pay a poll tax, and make men 
pay for one whether they want to vote or 
not, seems to me undemocratic, to say the 
least, and should women ever obtain the 
privilege (I will not say the right, for I be- 
lieve they have it,) of voting, and being 
voted for, I trust the law will be so amend- 
ed at an early day. A. T. W. 
Milford, Dec. 23., 1879. 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


We have the pleasure of aunouncing the 
first presentation to the public, of Mrs. 
Harriette. R. Shattuck’s dramatization of 
‘Our Mutual Friend.” 

This work, upon which Mrs. Shattuck 
has been so long and socarefully employed, 
certainly reflects great credit upon that lady, 
in that, she has set forth the best combina- 
tion of characters, the brightest and most 
entertaining portions of the dialogues—all 
in such a way as to bring out fully the real 
Dickens individuality of both the author 
and characters. 

Farther proof of the true appreciation 
with which Mrs. Shattuck has entered into 
the spirit of this celebrated novel, was por- 
trayed in the striking manner in which she 
enacted the part of the irrepressible Lavvy. 
She was, indeed, ‘‘The Irrepressible,” her 
action was very easy and natural, and the 
frequent applause quite deserved. 

The other parts were assumed as follows: 





John Rokesmith, ‘‘Our Mutual Friend” by 
Mr. N. Conway; Mr. Boffin, Mr. H. T. 
Burr of Medford; Mrs. Boffin, Miss Greely; 
R. Wilfer, ‘‘Cherubic Pa,” Mr. L. D. Shat- 
tuck; George Sampson, the ‘‘friend of the 
family,” Mr. L. D. Starbird; Bella Wilfer, 
Miss A. B. Jackson of East Boston; Mrs. 
Wilfer, ‘‘Majestic Ma;” Miss Carrie Roach. 

The scenery and costumes were most ex- 
cellently in keeping, and several of the 
scenes are worthy of more than ordinary 
notice. 

Miss Roach, showed genuine talent in 
her rendering of the difficult character, 
‘Majestic Ma.” She is one of those ama- 
teur actors, who can so hold her audience, 
that even her friends forget themselves and 
ber in the character assumed. We predict 
for this young lady, who 1s already well and 
favorably known to the Malden public, a 
successful future. 

Miss Greeley’s Mrs. Boffin, could not be 
improved. Throughout the entire play, 
neither by motion or word, did she mar the 
perfect picture of the easy, happy, large- 
hearted “‘best of dears” which she present- 
ed to the audience. 

The Mr. Boffin, of Mr. H. T. Burr was 
well rendered. The scene in which he 
rights Miss Bella, and the closing scene in 
which he so happily tells his little scheme 
by which he “righted” her, were among the 
best. 

Bella was well brought out, both as the 
mercenary beauty and the true-hearted 
whole-souled woman she proved to be. And 
Mr. Rokesmith, though a little constrained, 
was true to the character. 

R. W. was, indeed, our very embodied 
conception of the easy-going, ‘‘Cherubic 
Pa” of the head-strong Bella, and the pa- 
tient, much enduring husband of ‘‘Majestic 
Ma.” 

Last, by no means least, ‘‘the friend .of 
the family,” George Sampson, whose person- 
ation so laughable and thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with the character, completed the 
happy grouping of just the best portions of 
the novel. 

Though there were a few errors in the di- 
alogue, and some of the actors occasionally 
were prompted, yet, as an amateur render. 
ing, we think we have not at all exaggera- 
ted the merits of those concerned in it; and 
we are happy to beable, through this paper, 
to congratulate Mrs. Shattuck on her per 
fect success. We shall hope soon to see 
this dramatization of ‘‘Our Mutual Friend’ 
brought out upon the Boston stage, where 
undoubtedly, it will gain deserved popular- 
ity. M. L. P. 

Malden, Dec. 30. 
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STARVING THEM TO IT, 





A Plymouth man, long noted for his men- 
tal equilibrium and sound sense, says if he 
were a Woman he would incite a rebellion 
among women, entering a protest against 
all such work as cooking, sweeping, wash 
ing, ironing, mending, and button-sewing, 
until men would cheerfully extend to them 
the right of Suffrage, which means equal 
rights. H. 

It is a little curious, but the same thing 
was recommended at ‘Cincinnati by Prof. 
8. P. Wilson of that city, who advised wo- 
men not to give men anything good to eat 
till they secured for women political rights. 
Well, we shall see what we shall see. But 


it is not women who proposed the starving. 
x, 
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MISAPPLIED RIDICULE. 


Under the above heading the New 
York Herald criticises the Hoening Post of 
this city for its comment on the School Suf.- 
frage in this State, as follows: 

The Massachusetts Legislature passed an 
act last winter permitting women to vote 
for Schoo] Committees (which are elective 
by popular ballot in that State) on the same 
terms as men as to age, residence and regis- 
tration, and on condition of having paid 
taxes within two years upon separate real 
or personal property, or of paying a poll- 
tax amounting to some dollars before regis- 
tering. Under these circumstances a thou- 
sand women have been admitted to register 
in the city of Boston for the purpose of vot- 
ing for members of the School Committee 
at an approaching municipalelection. The 
paucity of this number—the total male reg 
istration being more than fifty thousand—is 
made a pretext for ridicule from our neigh- 
bor, the Heening Post, which we think is 
undeserved. It strikes us, on the contrary, 
that it isa pretty formidable expression of 
feminine desire tor Suffrage when so many 
as a thousand women will go to equal trou 
ble and expense to vote for a single class of 
officers which the fifty thousand men incur 
for the privilege of voting fora vast variety 
ranging in dignity from Presidential elec- 
tors down. Suppose that a special taxpay- 
ing and registering were necessary to entit- 
le men to vote for the School Committee in 
Boston, what portion of the fifty thousand 
would volunteer the expense and trouble of 
qualifying for that purpose? Not a ver 
great one, we imagine. Besides, the novel- 
ty of the experiment, the sensitiveness of 
women to publicity and their usually scanty 
control of money with which to pay poll- 
taxes fora purpose disapproved in many 
instances by their husbands or other male 
connections, all must be taken into consid- 
eration. We feel far from ridiculing this 
female registration in Boston. It is the 
most respectable demonstration of desire 
for Suffrage ever made by women anywhere 
in the country, both from the number and 
from the character of those engaged in it- 
who comprise some of the most staid mat, 
rons in the city, including several hundred 





property owners toan amount greatly ¢ur- 
passing the average of the male voters. 
————_ +o —— 


THE FREEDOM OF THE FAMILY. 





In the evil and disorder prevalent in the 
world the divine government yields a great 
deal; and seems to yield it in bebalf of a 
good order that shall be voluntary—in be- 
half, therefore, of freedom. Freedom as 
making for virtue, and virtue as making for 
freedom, seem to be the controlling idea of 
the moral universe, and to be pursued at 
great cost. Individual life and social life 
have the same goal, large powers freely and 
wisely, wisely and freely used. 

There are the foreshadowings of this 
freedom far down among living things. 
Each shrub and tree has its bias, and must 
have some liberty in fulfilling it, if there is 
to be any vigor or any beauty. The plant 
is resistful to pressure, and persistent in its 
own tendencies. Even the vine, dependent 
as it is, must adopt its supports. When 
fresh constraint has been put upon it, it 
*,angs for a time disheveled from the trellis, 
distressed and resentful. 

There are in men and women, there are 
in children original tendencies ingrained in 
their personality, which we can never 
escape. The family which is to combine 
them harmoniously and pleasurably must 
have freedom, air for individual breathing, 
spaces for individual growth, impulses aud 
opportunities for purely personal consump- 
tion, An imperious will that goes pushing 
forth in all directions before the absorbing 
purposes of a full-grown man cannot do 
otherwise than break in on the growth of 
the family and deal ruthlessly with its un- 
folding life. Such a will is like the shadow 
and absorbent powers of a great tree, that 
dwarfs all things under it. Nothing can 
escape stultification without escaping be- 
yond its circle of influence. When the 
masculine life of the household is of this 
independent, exacting character there re- 
mains but one hope, and that the danger- 
ous hope of distraction and diversion; the 
hope that this one life of activity may be 
lifted so high up and so far away from the 
undergrowth of the home as to leave it a 
little light and freedom. 

When a strong money-making purpose, 
or any other purpose in the parent, sends 
suckers into every part of the life of the 
household it devotes that life at once to 
sterility. It isa great pity to see a single 
overweening life, even though in the main 
a well directed one, feed on its own off- 
spring, and struggle spiritually against that 
very wealth of existence to which all things 
about it are ready to minister. 

But there is another exaction as much to 
be regretted as that of imperious will. It 
is that of indefatigable affection. Of all? 
tyrants love is liable to be the most tyran- 
nical, and to commit its tyrannies in the 
sacred name of duty. Love is the vine 
that strangles the tree by putting its con- 
straining coils around every branch of it, 
and over-stepping its buds in every direction 
by its own. A motherly Jove that pries its 
way through and through the life of the 
child; that has criticism for everything and 
counsels for all occasivns; that anticipates 
all difficulties like an omniscient providence 
(yet as Providence never does); that tugs 
away at time always by the forelock; that 
encircles the activity of the child as the 
water the boat which it keeps dancing all 
the day to its own moods—such a love may 
be the very honey of our being spoiled by 
fermentation. We forget that love is some- 
times very selfish; that it partakes strongly 
of the general moral tone, and is often the 
eager clambering of our own wishes over 
the wishes of another, 

This tyranny of love is the more unendur- 
able because it is so difficult of rejection, 
and when struggled against brings so many 
wounded feelings and such a sense of inju- 
ry and guilt. A family smothered by love 
is «child overlaid by its mother. Unrea- 
sonable anxieties, excessive watchfulness, 
minute prevision, constant suggestion in 
matters of pleasure and taste, by one for- 
getful that pleasure and taste are always 
more or less restive and eccentric, bring ir- 
ritation and alienation, in spite of the love 
from which they spring. The best of gar- 
ments that fits a little too tightly chafes and 
worries us beyond endurance, and we lay it 
off with satisfaction. 

This trespass on the freedom of the house- 
hold should be carefully avoided by us, be- 
cause it weakens the force of those few 
moral restraints which must be decisive 
and the very framework of order and 
strength. Multiplied restraints hide the 
true limits of authority and make it dis- 
tasteful throughout. Tyranny always shows 
itself in little things. Important interests 
by their very importance sustain counsel 
and justify command; little things by their 
very littleness turn counsel into annoyance 
and command into dictation. The very 
value we attach to good government and 
wise guidance should make us fearful of 
eating out the good-will that must underlie 
them by a multiplicity of petty interfer- 
ences. 

The same caution ought also to fall natu- 
rally to us from a real respect for the native 
tendencies even of children, from a distrust 
of the universal value of our own methods, 
and from fear and anxicty in approaching 
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and correcting a real ingrained fault of 
character. The ready suggestion discloses 
a decisive tyranny in our own minds of our 
own ideas, and a very unfortunate inability 
to understand a like tyranny in other minds 
of other tendencies. It thus seems very 
easy and just to us that others should yield 
to our ways, and very surprising that they 
should resent the intrusion with the shock 
of an irritated torpedo. Wee fail to see the 
very simple fact that it should, from the 
nature of the case, be easier to withhold 
counsel in another’s affairs than for that 
person to waive his own feelings and follow 
it. The entire process of forming charac- 
ter, of gradually shaping well-ordered and 
independent opinions, of giving them body 
in action, and of moulding action into man- 
ners, is one of such delicacy and personal, 
private life that all that is of the nature of 
interference must be held aloof from it: 
The opinion and example of the parent 
have preéminent significance and power in 
this process, and for that reason all the 
more ought the life of the child to be al- 
lowed to commence early the act of separa- 
tion, to take in its own nourishment and 
commence its own functions. A profound 
respect for the personality of each one, giv- 
ing us timidity and pause in our dealings 
with it, inclining us to calculate carefully 
the range of the forces we have to handle 
and the good that is in them, is our first 
protection against that clumsy haste with 
which we strive to set all things right ina 
mechanical way by our own power, and 
substitute ourselves for the rest of God’s 
world. 

If the parent can minister to the child on 
terms of freedom, there are no limits to his 
ministration; if he ministers only on terms 
of authority or intrusion, there comes a vio- 
lent and fatal division, by which the one 
life, in mere self-protection, breaks from 
the other and becomes antagonistic to it. 
No one can afford to retain a friend on terms 
of real constraint. 

The joy and beauty of the household, its 
permanent and pervasive organic life, must 
depend on this condition of freedom, by 
which every member is allowed, and increas- 
ingly allowed, the sacred rights of person- 
ality and their exercise, without chafing or 
disturbance. 

It is a matter of some interest that a child 
should not mistake in secondary things: but 
a matter of not one-tenth the interest that 
it is that he should learn himself to correct 
his mistakes and to shape his life freely and 
independently under the lives of others. 
Everywhere we are possessed by an over- 
weening confidence in the details of our 
own ways, and dare not trust the human 
mind with the liberty God gives it, that it 
will have, and that it is only the more sure 
to abuse if it be wrested by revolution. The 
child should drop from the fostering care 
of the parent as kindly as the mature seed 
from the open seed-vesse].—John Bascom, 
Madison University. —Independent. 
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THE CATS’ HOME. 


The Cats’ Home isa refuge maintained by 
the Women’s Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Here an officer of the society 
receives all stray cats, lost cats and diseased 
or aged cats, both Thomases and Tabithas, 
whether Tibbies or Grimalkins, whose 
friends desire their ailments cured or ended. 
Not only cats are included in its beneficent 
provisions, but dogs and other *‘small deer,” 
like parrots, canaries, rabbits—in fact, pets 
of any kind can partake of its hospitality. 
If the animal is sound and healthy it is not 
killed, but kept until a good home can be 
obtained for it. If it be of many years or 
incurably diseased its life is mercifully 
ended. Ten thousand six hundred and 
thirty dogs and cats received, and either 
provided with good humes or kindly killed, 
in a period of five years, is certainly a rec- 
ord of which the officers of this auxiliary 
of the Women’s Branch of the P. 8. P.C. A. 
may be proud. This shows the necessity 
of such an institution in a large city, and 
as the workings of the Refuge become wider 
known doubtless in the future the above 
figures will be greatly increased. Philadel- 
phia’ stands alone in this work of mercy. 
There is no other institution of this kind in 
the United States. 

The house and lot at present occupied by 
the Refuge was purchased by the Women’s 
Branch in 1878, $7000 being the price of 
the lot and house. The society has raised, 
by subscriptions and donations, since that 
time, the sum of $1400, leaving a debt of 
$500, which is secured by mortgages on 
the Building, to pay which the society will 
be glad to receive any contributions, how- 
ever small. Any person can become an an- 
nual subscriber by paying $1 per year. 

Recently a kind-hearted young lady who 
is connected with a well-known family of 
this city, gave the sum of $60 for the pur- 
pose of building a small house for cats in 
the yard of the Refuge, which has since 
been erected and is now in use. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


In the death of Mrs. Isabella M. Irwin 
who died at her home in San Rafael, Cal., 
the 15th of October last, the Woman's 
JOURNAL, also the cause which it advocates, 
has lost one of its most efficient and earnest 








workers. She labored successfully for 
many yearsin behalf of human rights in 
her own neighborhood and the adjacent 
city of San Francisco. 

After a long period of severe suffering, 
which she bore with truly Christian forti- 
tude and resignation, she heard the voice of 
the Master to ‘‘Come up higher.” May her 
example be an incentive to usin the work 
of reform, and her influence long be felt as 
a power for good among those who knew 
and loved her for her many virtues and true 
nobility of character. A. A. HASKELL. 

Petaluma, Cal., Dec. 15, 1879. 


Mrs. Shipherd, one of the founders of 
Oberlin College, died at the home of her 
son James R. Shipherd, in Cleveland, last 
Friday morning, after an illness of nearly a 
a year. 

The funeral services conducted by Prof. 
Ellis and the pastor of the deceased, Rev. 
Mr. Collins, took place at Plymouth Church, 
Cleveland, last Sabbath afternoon. Five of 
her six living sons were present at the fu. 
neral. 

Mrs. Shipherd was in her eighty-third 
year at the time of her death. Fifty years 
ago she and Mr. Shipherd came to Elyria 
as home missionaries. Two or three years 
later they came upon the present site of 
Oberlin, and in 1833 founded the college. 
Ten years later they started another school 
at Olivet, Mich. Within a year after the 
founding of the school at Olivet, Mr. Ship- 
herd died, and Mrs. Shipherd returned to 
Oberlin, where she remained till her chil- 
dren were educated. Since leaving Oberlin 
she has made her home with one of her sons 
in Cleveland. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
A Happy New Year! ! 
Wade Hampton, Jr., is dead. 


Bishop Haven remains in a critical condi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines has just lost by 
death her only child, a daughter. 


The city of Memphis isnow moving quite 
vigorously in the line of sanitary improve- 
ments. 


Governor-elect Long announces his retire- 
ment from the practice of law for the en- 
suing year. 

The rtew Harvard College gymnasium 
will be opened to all students of the univer 
sity after the holidays. 


The newest rich short suits have the front 
breadths made as flat as possible, the least 
wrinkle being deemed a defect. 


The thirty fifth annual convention of 
Massachusetts school teachers was held this 
week at the Girls’ High School building. 


The highest number of votes received by 
any candidate on the London School Board 
was by Miss Muller, in Lambeth—18,861. 


Mrs. Emily Hayne, mother of Paul H. 
Hayne, the southern poet, recently died in 
Richmond County. Ga., seventy years old. 


The forty-eighth annuai report of the 
Trustees of the Perkins Institute and Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind is received. 


Christmas has become the grand national 
holiday, a time of family reunions and 
heart-warmings, good alike for old and 
young. 

At the meeting of the Lotus Club in New 
York City last week, ladies participated in 
the exercises. Indeed it was the first ladies’ 
day of the season. 


We have not yet received the lists of 
names of women who registered as voters 
from all the towns where they voted. 
Please send them in. 


Madame Louis Figuier, the wife of the 
author of ‘‘The World before the Deluge,” 
and herself'a writer, lately died of the unu- 
sual cold in Paris. 


Mrs. James, the widow of G. P. R. James, 
the novelist, is living at Eau-Claire, Wis. 
She is now a woman of eighty years, and is 
cared for by her sons. 


Mrs. Hayes has received from Philadel- 
phia ladies a gift of a screen worth fifteen 
hundred dollars, and it has been put in the 
blue room at the White House. 


In the case of the Denver and Atchison 
tailway claim to the grand canyon it is at 
last settled, and the Denver line gets the 
prior right to construct its road. 


The death of William Hepworth Dixon, 
the writer and traveller, and long editor of 
the London Atheneum, isannounced. The 
cause of his death was apoplexy. 


We have received from Messrs. Wild & 
Stevens, 28 Hawley street, our yearly favor 
of a neat, clear and convenient calendar, 
just the right size for daily reference 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
in Lincoln Hall 9 and D streets, Washing 
ton, D. C., Wednesday and Thursday, Jan- 
uary 21 and 22. 

At the Peace Fair held on Thanksgiving 
day in Philadelphia, able addresses were 
made by Mrs. Belva Lockwood, Mrs. Jose- 
lyn, Rev. Samuel May, Mrs. }rances Ellen 
Harper and Mrs. E. L. Saxon. 


A reception was given to Governor Talbot 





at Young’s Hotel on Saturday afternoon by 
the Middlesex Club. Governor Talbot re- 
tires with the well deserved confidence and 
esteem of the people of Massachusetts. 


Rev. Washington Gladden has given Sun- 
day night talks first to the boys, and then 
tothe girls in Springfield. Mr. Gladden is 
a wise helper, and the young people are 
fortunate who have him for an advisor. 


The members of the Universal Peace 
Union and seventy-five Methodist clergy- 
men visited General Grant at the Continen- 
tal Hotel, Philadelphia, yesterday, the ex- 
president making a brief speech to each 
delegation. 


The Rev. A. D. Mayo of Springfield, 
Mass., who has rendered such valuable ser- 
vice to education by his,writings and lec 
tures, has become an associate editor with 
Mr. Bicknell on the New England and Na- 
tional Journals of Education. 


The Cincinnati Gazette is doing excellent 
service in calling attention to causes which 
are sending so many boys and girls to ruin, 
prominent among which are the vile and 
worthless books prepared especially for 
young people, the whole tendency of which 
is downward. 


Luther’s wedding ring is on exhibition at 
a jeweller’s shop in Diisseldorf, Germany. 
On it is represented the crucifixion of Christ, 
a small, bright ruby standing for a drop of 
blood. The inscription is ‘‘Catherine von 
Bora to Dr. Martin Luther, 13 June, 1525.” 
(Dr. Martino Luthero, Catherina von Bor», 
13 June, 1525.”) 


Senator G. F. Hoar has bought the land 
at Princeton, Mass., on which John Hoar, 
an ancestor, once redeemed a captive, Mrs. 
Rowlandson, fromtheIndians. A bowlder, 
called ‘*Redemption Rock,” lies upon this 
land, and on this bowlder a suitable inscrip- 
tion has been cut. 


Professor Nordenskjold advocates the es: 
tablishment of a regular navigation line to 
the mouth of the river Jenisei in Siberia. 
He believes the mouth of the river may be 
regularly reached from Russia and America, 
and with a view to this end proposes the 
establishment of life-boat and hospital sta- 
tions on the Siberian shore. 


The school committee of Melrose have 
sent a circular to the teachers of the primary 
schools, asking them to be careful about the 
children at recess time, to see that they are 
properly clad and in no danger of taking 
cold. They are requested, also, to permit 
no children to attend school from families 
wherein there is any contagious disease. 


The shocking disaster on the railroad 
bridge over the river Tay in Scotland is al- 
most without a parallel—a whole train was 
precipitated in the darkness and during 
one of the wildest winds, eighty feet into 
the water below, and every soul perished. 
Successive spans of the great bridge gave 
way, exactly from what cause is not yet 
known. 


A report comes from London that there 
is talk of a change in the editorship of 
Punch. Mr. Tom Taylor will resign, it is 
said, in favor of F. C. Burnand. Mr. Bur- 
nand is the author of the comic dramatic 
criticisms which have appeared in Punch, 
the special merit of which has.been that 
they were not only comic, but often very 
just and wholesome. 


The announcement of the enlargement of 
Harper's Young Feople made a few days 
since, has been carried out, and the new pe- 
riodical now appears in sixteen-page form, 
beautifully printed and charmingly illustrat- 
ed. The change is made with the Christ- 
mas number, and the issue, with all its at- 
tractions, may be regarded as fairly repre- 
sentative of those which are to follow it. 


The Free Religious Association represent- 
ed by the Jndez, which is the clean side of 
the radical religionists, intends to enlarge 
its work and to this end appeals to liberal 
thinkers to send contributions or member- 
ship-fees to the president, Felix Adler, 744 
Lexington avenue, New York, N. Y., or to 
the secretary, Wm. J. Potter, Grantville, 
Mass., or to 8. P. Hyde, at the present of- 
fice, 231 Washington street. 


A London letter gives a pleasant descrip- 
tion of an interesting ceremony which takes 
place every year in the Royal Academy of 
Arts—the presentation of medals and prizes, 
in which the dignity of the Academicians 
and the enthusiasm of the students make a 
picturesque contrast. One of the pleasant- 
est features of the occasion was the gallant 
delight with which the students greeted the 
success of a young lady who won two prizes. 


John Wesley’s red cornelian seal is now 
the property of a collector in England. It 
is engraved with a Roman crossstanding on 
a small mound or elevation, and surmount- 
ed by a five pointed celestial or ‘‘martyr’s 
crown.” The motto which surrounds it is 
inscribed in English and in Roman type, 
‘Be thou faithful unto death.” The same 
collector owns the arm-chair of Dr. Watts; 
it is one of the quaint old diamond-seated 
chairs. 


When N. P. Willis visited England in the 
summer of 1839, he announced in his jour- 
nal, the Corsair, that he had engaged as a 
regular correspondent a Mr. Thackeray. 
When Thackeray’s first letter appeared in 
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the Corsair, the Southern Literary Messenger 
declared that it ‘‘could not see its sovereign 
merit,” and added the wise remark that 
“Mr Thackeray has much of the dandyism, 
affectation and pucrility of Mr. Willis 
himself.” ; 


President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, makes a statement in reference to 
the students of that institution that is prob- 
ably unprecedented in the annals of any 
collegiate institution in the world, viz., that 
during three years there has not been an 
occasion to reprimand or censure a single 
student; and that it has never been his good 
fortune to live among a more earnest, dili- 
gent, and enthusiastic company of young 
men than those who are there assembled. 


The Harvard Register is the title of a new 
monthly magazine published at Cambridge, 
it contains university intelligence, contribu- 
tions from the Harvard professors, and arti- 
cles relating to education. The first num- 
ber has valuable papers from Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, Professor Charles F. Dunbar, Mr. 
Justin Winsor, and others. It is edited by 
Moses King, who has made himself favor- 
ably known to the public by his ‘‘Hand 
Book of Boston,” “Guide to Cincinnati,” 
etc. Price $2.00. 


The average salary of the regular teach- 
ers in Boston is $975. Theiraverage length 
of service is between eleven and twelve 
years, but there are many instances of very 
long terms. A lady teacher has recently 
resigned, after a service in the city of over 
forty-one years. Thirteen teachers are now 
employed who have taught over thirty years; 
101 have taught between twenty and thirty 
years, and 268 between ten and twenty years. 
For such faithful teachers as these the pro- 
posed pension is certainly a deserved benefit. 


A. Williams & Co., of this city, have for 
sale the memorial volume of Henry Armitt 
Brown, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
It is beautifully printed and contains a fine 
likeness. It is edited by Professor Hoppin 
of Yale College, and contains an account 
of his life and four historical orations de 
livered by him on different occasions. Mr. 
Armitw’s eloquence was like that of George 
Wm. Curtis, and like his, it was warm with 
all that is fine and high and true in living 
The book ought to be read by all young 
men and women. 


Forty-five pictures by Angelica Kauffman, 
one of the most celebrated of women ar- 
tists, were sold by euction in London about 
two weeks ago at high prices. Many of 
them were small ovals, like those engruved 
by Bartolozzi. A portrait of Lady North- 
wick and her little daughter, fifty inches by 
forty-two, brought $4250.50; a ‘‘Venus At- 
tired by the Graces,” not quite so large, 
$2652.50; and a companion piece, the 
«Judgment of Paris,” $2310. The total re- 
ceipts, including those for some books and 
plate, were $85,000. 


The Pennsylvania State Training School 
contains an idiot boy with a wonderful 
memory. So remarkable are his powers of 
memory that after listening to a sermon or 
other discourse he is able to repeat it verba- 
tim, preserving, also, the intonation of the 
speaker. Asa test of this singular faculty 
the lad was once taken to Media to attend a 
lecture upon some scientific matter and the 
next day was asked to repeat it. To the as- 
tonishment of all he readily repeated the 
entire lecture, rendering Latin phrases and 
technicalities as glibly as the vernacular. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 


ion of Boston proposes to present a petition, | 


asking the privilege of women’s vote upon 
the question of liquor license, for the signa- 
ture of every person, male or female, of le- 
gal age for Suffrage, beginning the work on 
the first of January. They need a great 
many to share in the work of circulating 
the petition, and beg every lady who has a 
few half days to give to call or send her 
name to room 8, Odd Fellows’ building, 





corner Tremont and Berkely streets, as soon 
as possible, when she will choose her terri- 
tory. 

Governor Pillsbury, of Minnesota, in a 
recent address to the students of the State 
University, called their attention to the ac- 
tion of that State, now some twenty years 
ago, by which bonds issued in aid of a rail- 
road were repudiated. The obligation of 
the State to pay these bonds was and is ab- 
solute and complete; and yet the State re- 
pudiated them, and has not since paid a 
dollar on them. Governor Pillsbury ex- 
horted the students to exert all their influ- 
ence to bring the people to repentance, and 
induce them to wipe out this long-standing 
disgrace upon the State. 


The San Jose Mercury speaking of the 
three women who have been admitted to 
the bar of the Supreme Court—Mrs. Young 
of Sacramento, Mrs. Clara 8. Foltz of that 
city, and Mrs. Gordon of San Joaquin 
county, says, “‘It is a gratifying fact that 
the courts have been kindly disposed to- 
ward these women, encouraging and advis- 
ing them, and rendering their rough jour- 
ney to success as easy as possible. It now 
remains to be seen how well they will be 
able to acquit themselves in their chosen 
profession. If they fail, they will only do 
what thousands of male lawyers, or apolo- 
gies for lawyers, have done before them. 
We do not believe they will fail.” 


The Christian Register well says ‘The de- 
mand for separate Catholic schools is press- 
ed in the name of Wnscience and 1s made 
to rest in part on the parent’s right to direct 
the child’s education. But this form of ar- 
gument breaks down before Father Scully 
and the Pope’s letter. The necessity of a 
priestly resort to spiritual terrorism, in or- 
der to get the children out of the public 
schools, makes it clear that it is a question 
of Church authority against the parent’s 
conscience and the parent’s right. Indeed, 
If the priest acts under divine commission, 
what right bas the parent but to obey? and 
what use is there for a private conscience, 
except as a handle for the priest to take 
hold of?” 


“The Art of Cooking; a Series of Practi- 
cal Lessons,” has been issued by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. It is compiled by Matilda Lees 
Dods of the South Kensington School of 
Cookery, and differs from the ordinary re- 
ceipt book in that it is not a stereotyped 
schedule of dinners, suppers and breakfasts, 
but a comprehensive treatise on the intelli- 
gent preparation of food. Miss Dods was 
one of the earliest graduates of the South 
Kensington school who received a first-class 
diploma, and since her graduation she has 
held a high place as a teacher in England 
and in this country. The instructions given 
are very full and clear, and the volume will 
no doubt meet with a hearty welcome from 
all interested in cooking reform. Received 
by A. Williams & Co. 


A disastrous fire broke out in Bos- 
ton last Sunday evening between eleven 
and twelve, and although the alarm for the 


whole fire department was sounded, there 


seemed to be no general realization of the 
extent of the damage, at the time. Next 
morning showed the beautiful Cathedral 
Building at the corner of Franklin and 
Devonshire streets, a blackened and smok- 
ing ruin, the familiar windows of Hough- 
ton Osgood & Co., and the great rooms of 
the Express Company sharing the general 
desolation. The Miller Building on Devon- 
shire street was also burned. Rice, Ken- 
dall & Co., on Federal street, 8. D. Warren 
& Co.,in the Cathedral Building, paper- 
dealers, were among the largest losers. 
Rand, Avery & Co., suffered but slightly in 
comparison with others, and the North 
National Bank, although directly under 
fire, escaped with slight injury. All the 
firms injured show wonderful recuperative 
power, and are ready to reésteblish them- 
selves as fast as possible. 


+ 
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“THE WOMAN QUESTION 
AGAIN. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

Many women of sense and intelligence 
are influenced by the fact that the Woman 
Suffrage movement boasts itself a move- 
ment of progress, and by a wish to be on 
the liberal or progressive side. But the 
boast is unfounded. Progress, to be genu- 
ine, must be in accord with natural law. 
If it is not, it ends in failure and in retro- 
gression. To give women a thorough and 
wholesome training both of body and mind; 
to prepare such of them as have strength 
and opportunity for various occupations 
different from what they usually exercise, 
and above all for the practice of medicine, 
in which we believe that they may render 
valuable service; to rear them in more se- 
rious views of life and its responsibilities— 
are a!lin the way of normal and healthy 
development, but to plunge them into poli- 
tics, where they are not needed and for 
which they are unfit, would be scarcely 
more a movement of progress than to force 
them to bear arms and fight. 

Others are influenced by the idea that to 


* take a direct part in political affairs would 


have a steadying and sobering effect on 
women, as they suppose that it has had on 
men. But, if we except ancient democra- 
cies and medieval communes, both of which 
were notoriously unsteady and turbulent, 
men in general, or ‘‘the people,” took no 
part in politics till comparatively recent 
times, and there are nations even now where 
they continue to take none. Yet men were 
fully as steady and sober without politics as 
with them. Indeed, they are seldom less 
steady and sober than when under the influ- 
ence of party politics. What really stead- 


ies them is the weight of responsibility and |. 


care involved in providing for the wants of 
a family. Similar effects may sometimes 


be seen in the exceptional women on whom. 


like responsibilities are thrown by the 
death, illness, or misconduct of husbands, 
or by any other cause. 

In the better kind of women there is a 
form of self-sacrifice which, between the 
course that is agreeable and the course that 
is repugnant, disposes them to think that 
they ought to choose the latter. They have 
a feeling that because it is unpleasant it 
must be right. Many a woman is moved 
by this feeling who would be unmoved by 
temptation in the shape of ease or pleasure. 
Simply because her nature revolts from 
politics, she can not entirely rid herseif of 
an idea that itis her duty to take part in 
them. The inherited spirit of Puritanism 
may sometimes have a part in this illusion, 
ut it is chiefly due to the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice beguiling conscience and judgment. 
Most of the matters with which government 
properly concerns itself, such as finance, 
agriculture, manufacturgs, tariffs, transpor- 
tation; and war, are matters with which 
women in general can never be familiar, 
and in dealing with which feminine qualities 
have no particular place; but there are 
some other subjects, also within the sphere 
of government, of which this can not be 
said. Chief among them are women’s pris- 
ons, reform-schools, and above all educa- 
tion. In this last many women are engaged, 
and all who have charge of children are di- 
rectly interested in it. It is a subject on 
which they are rightfully and reasonably 
enti:led to be heard, and it is very desirable 
that women of character and judgment 
should be heard. Therefore a recent law 
of Massachusetts empowers women to vote 
for members of school committees. Some 
of those who favored this measure certainly 
did so with a single eye to its ostensible ob- 
ject; but those most forward to urge it 
were, as some of them openly avow, im- 
pelled by the hope that it would be an ‘‘en- 
tering wedge” of female political Suffrage. 
Their tactics were to get the law passed, 
and then to tell other women that because it 
‘was passed it was their duty to vote under 
it. Greatly as itis to be wished that women 
of sense and character should share in the 
conduct of schools, we do not believe that 
this is the way to accomplish the object. 
As soon as women at large can be induced 
to use the new right, ignorance and folly 
will rush in precisely where there is most 
need of shutting them out; and sectarianism 
and Rome will reap their harvest at the ex- 
pense of the pure interests of education. 
In short, those who favor this law without 
ulterior objects have sown a choking crop 
of tares with their wheat. We believe that 
the less women vote under it, and the soon- 
er it is repealed, the better for everybody 
but the would-be female politicians. Such 
women as ought to influence education can 
do so, if they will, powerfully and without 
danger, by combined action from without 
An American school committee would not 
disregard the suggestions of a body of wo- 

men of recognized character, knowledge, 
and good intentions; and, even if they did, 
public opinion and the respectable male 
vote would be exerted to bring them to rea- 
son. In thepresent state of American poli- 
tics men themselves can often influence 
public action better from without than 
from within. 

There is another motive, strongest with 





the best women, that may incline some of 
them to wish for a direct part in govern- 
ment. It arisesfrom that unhappy condi- 
tion of a part of their sex which forms the 
most deplorable and most difficult problem 
with which humanity has to deal. But to 
introduce the social evil into party politics 
in a country governed by indiscriminate 
Suffrage of both men and women, would 
be a calamity worse than the civil war. It 
would be to open sewers and cesspools, and 
poison the air with moral typhoid. Other 
questions of sex, as marriage, divorce, and 
‘free love,” would rush in with it. All 
that is foulest in the depths of society and 
the darkest lurking-places of the human 
heart would be stirred to infectious activ- 
ity. Of this we have already seen premoni- 
tions. The evil is one against which any 
but the most careful and deliberate legisia- 
tion would be worse than useless. It in- 
creases or diminishes with chunging social 
conditions, which laws can not control. It 
is not a subject to be dragged into popular 
assemblies or popular newspapers. Only 
the wisest and best of both sexes are fit to 
deal with it, and neither can deal with it 
alone. It is too complex, and presents al- 
ternatives too perplexing. and too grave, 
not to require the most calm as well as most 
earnest deliberation. The hope of good 
lies in organized discussion in private, 
carefully maturing measures to be presented 
in a definite form, sustained by a weight of 
character free from every suspicion. 

In reading our five critics, a few consid- 
erations present themselves which deserve a 
moment’s attention. We have observed al- 
ready that they rarely try to answer the rea- 
sons we have given against Woman Suffrage. 
In fact, they pass our chief positions by, 
silent and on tip-toe, as if they were lairs 
of lynxes, catamounts, wolverines, or tiger- 
cats. Nevertheless, there is one brief re- 
mark of ours on which they pounce in con- 
cert, with cries of joyous triumph. We 
observed that the right to vote should not be 
separated from the ability to fight; where- 
upon rises a general acclaim of reprobation, 
and our views are denounced as obsolete, 
medieval, and otherwise reprehensible. One 
critic feels that we are led astray by ‘‘that 
imaginary relation between two circum- 
stances which leads the incautious thinker to 
link them together as cause and effect.” An- 
other gives us some really curious statistics, 
tending to show that the professional classes 
have less bodily strength than the laboring 
classes, and that clergymen, in particular, 
are weak in the arm of flesh. Interesting 
as these statistics are, they have very little 
to do with the matter in hand; and the re- 
marks which follow on the hospital work 
of women, and the dangers of child-bearing, 
have nothing to do with it whatever. It is 
singular that net one of our critics appears 
to see in the least the bearings of the propo- 
sition they denounce; whence it may fairly 
be inferred that they have given no atten- 
tion to the practical basis of government. 
They may answer with perfect justice that 
they do not care for what is practical; yet 
it might have been well to look more closely 
at the positions of the opponent, if only 
that they might condemn him with knowl- 


edge of cause. 
he human race consists of two equal 


parts, the combatant and the non-combatant, 
and these parts are separated by the line of 
sex. It is true that some men are perma- 
nently disabled from fighting, and others 
may be disabled in one year or one month, 
and fit to bear arms in the next; but the 
general fact remains, that men are the fight- 
ing half of humanity, and women are not. 
Fundamental laws are made in reference to 
aggregates of persons, and not to individual 
exceptions; and it would beabsurd to exact 
a surgeon’s certificate of military compe- 
tency from every voter at the polls. It is 
enough that he belongs to a body which, 
as a whole, can and will fight. The ques- 
tion remains, What has this to do with vot- 
ing? It has a great deal to do with it, and 
above all in a government purely popular. 
Since history began no government ever 
sustained itself long unless it could com- 
mand the physical force of the nation; and 
this, whether the form of government was 
despotism, constitutional monarchy, or de- 
mocracy. The despot controls the army 
which compels the people to obey; the king 
and parliament contro] the force of the 
kingdom, and malcontents dare not rise in 
insurrection till they think they have drawn 
away an equal or greater share of it. Finally, 
the majority in a democratic republic feels 
secure that its enactments will take effect, 
because the defeated minority, even if it 
does not respect law, wil! respect a force 
greater than its own. But suppose the ma- 
jority to consist chiefly of women. Then 
legality would be on one side and power on 
the other. The majority would have the 
law, and the minority the courage and 
strength. Hence, in times of political ex- 
citement, when passions were roused and 
great interests were at stake, the majority, 
that is, the legal authority, would need the 
help of the standing army. Without such 
support the possession of the Suffrage by 
the non combatant half of the nation would 
greatly increase the chances of civil discord. 
Once in our history a minority rose against 
the majority, in the belief that it could out- 
fight it. This would happen often if the 
minority, as in the supposed case of Woman 





Suffrage, had not only the belief but the 
certainty that it could master the majority. 
It may not be creditable to human nature 
that if we would have a stable government 
it is necessary to keep the balance of power 
on the side of law; but the business of gov- 
ernment is to shape itself to the actual and 
not the ideal or millennial condition of man- 
kind. 

There is another reason why the giving 
of the Suffrage to women would tend to 
civil discord. In the politics of the future, 
the predominant if not the engrossing ques- 
tions will be to all appearance those of 
finance and the relations of labor and capi- 
tal. From the nature of their occupations, 
as well as other causes, women in general 
are ignorant of these matters. and not well 
fitted to deal with them. They require an 
experience, a careful attention, a delibera- 
tion and coolness of judgment, and a free- 
dom from passion, so rare that at the best 
their political treatment is full of difficulty 
and danger. If these qualities are rare in 
men, they are still more so in women, and 
feminine instinct will not in the present case 
supply their place. The peculiar danger of 
these questions is, that they raise class ani- 
mosities, and tend to set the poor against 
the rich and the rich against the poor. 
They become questions of social antagonism. 
Now, most of us have had occasion to ob- 
serve how strong the social rivalries and 
animosities of women are. They far ex- 
ceed those of men. If, in the strife be- 
tween labor and capital, which, without 
great self-restraint on both sides, is likely 
to be a fierce one, women should be called 
to an active part, the effect would be like 
throwing pitch and resin intothe fire. The 
wives and daughters of the poor would 
bring into the contest a wrathful jealousy 
and hate against the wives and daughters of 
the rich, far more vehement than the corre- 
sponding passions in their husbands and 
brothers. 

Another bad effect of extending Suffrage 
to women would be to reduce each ballot 
to half its present value. The value of 
each is according to the influence it carries 
with it; and the voter who feels his share 
of influence cut down one half is apt to 
feel his interest in the discharge of politi- 
cal duties diminished in similar proportion. 
A closely limited male Suffrage brings nearly 
every voter to the polls; under a universal 
male Suffrage many fail to come, and their 
carelessness would redouble if the Suffrage 
were diluted again by admitting all the wo- 
men; or, so to speak, if political stocks 
were watered till they were worth just one 
half to each stockholder. Then the office- 
seekers and their tools would be as busy as 
ever; while disinterested citizens would feel 
it hardly worth while: to contribute their 
diminished mite to the result of an election. 
More than ever, politics would become a 
game or the mean and the grasping. One 
of our critics thinks that, because we ad- 
mit that our present political condition is 
bad, we ought to call upon women, high 
and low, to try their handsinit. But the 
fact that it is bad is no reason for making it 
worse. 

This last remark will pass, no doubt, as 
an effect of that ‘‘distrustful solicitude” 
which one of our critics contrasts with the 
‘‘more manly hopefulness” that ‘‘trusts all 
the virtue of the community to take care 
of all the vice of the community,” the moral 
being that indiscriminate Suffrage should 
be given to women without looking too 
closely to consequences. But has the vir- 
tue of communities always taken care of 
their vice? Has not the world been filled 
with triumphant wrong; and have repub- 
lics and democracies never fallen into an- 
archy and despotism? What makes and 
saves nations is not the blind and fatuitous 
security which our friend calls ‘‘ manly 
hopefulness,” an imbecile confidence that 
walks with eyes turned to the clouds till it 
finds itself sprawlicrg in the mire. That 
faith is manly which can see as well as dare, 
not that which dares because it cannot see. 
It is by such manhood that liberties are 
won—by watching, forecast, and conflict, 
through year after year and age after age; 
and by watching, forecast, and striving, 
they must be preserved. There is no more 
dangerous weakness in American nature 
than that sickly notion that we have only 
to believe, and let things take their course. 
The virtue of the community can take care 
of its vice if it will; but it cannot do so by 
hope alone, repeating in silver tones that all 
is well, as it sails into the darkness of the 
future without compass, or chart, or an eye 
to the peril before it. This is not manli- 
ness, it is childish folly. The virtue that 
would conquer must stand in arms, always 
vigilant, always bold, yet never rash. It 
cannot sit with hands folded, lulled by such 
high-sounding nonsense as our friend quotes 
ih his closing lines. 

Our critics have failed to see, or seeing 
have chosen to ignore, that their chief rea- 
sons and ours are built upon foundations 
totally different. We have affirmed that 
their founcation is unsound. It was for 
them to prove the contrary. Instead of 
doing so, they have only repeated what they 
and their fellow suffragists think they can 
never say too often about principles, rights, 
and the Declaration of Independence. In 
short, they have neither defended their own 
base of argument nor attacked ours. Their 





favorite method is asimple one. Out of 
certain utterances of past times they evolve 
ideas which the authors of those utterances 
never meant to convey; then blow these 
ideas to their utmost inflation, call them 
principles, and demand that they shall be 
universally embodied in practice whether 
for good or evil. 

The real issue is this: Is the object of gov- 
ernment the good of the governed, or is it 
not? a later writer on.Woman Suffrage 
says that it isnot. According to her, the 
object of government is to give his or her 
rights to everybody. Our critics do not 
venture either on this flat denial or this 
brave assertion, but only hover about them 
with longing looks. Virtually, they main- 
tain that the object of government is the re- 
alization of certain ideas or theories. They 
believe in principles, and sv do we; they 
believe in rights, and so do we. But, as the 
sublime may pass into the ridiculous, so the 
best principles may be transported into re- 
gions of folly or diabolism. There are 
minds so constituted that they can never 
stop till they have run every virtue into its 
correlative weakness or vice. Government 
should be guided by principles; but they 
should be sane and not crazy, sober and not 
drunk. They should walk on solid ground, 
and not roam the clouds hanging to a bag 
of gas. 

Rights may be real or unrea}. Principles 
may be true or false; but even the best and 
truest can not safely be pushgd too far, or 
in the wrong direction. The principle of 
truth itself may be carried into absurdity. 
The saying is old that truth should not be 
spoken at all times; and those whom a sick 
conscience worries into habitual violation 
of the maxim are imbeciles and nuisances. 
Religion may pass into morbid enthusiasm 
or wild fanaticism, and turn from a bless- 
ing to a curse. So the best of political 
principles must be kept within bounds of 
reason, or they will work mischief. That 
greatest and most difficult of sciences, the 
science of government, dealing with inter- 
ests so delicate, complicated, and antagonis- 
tic, becomes a perilous guide when it de- 
serts the ways of temperance. 

Our critics’ idea of government is not 
practical, but utterly unpractical. It is not 
American, but French. It is that govern- 
ment of abstractions and generalities which, 
as we once said before, found its realization 
in the French Revolution, and its apostle 
in the depraved and half crazy man of 
genius, Jean Jacques Rousseau. The 
French had an excuse for their frenzy in 
the crushing oppression they had just flung 
off and in their inexperience of freedom. 
We have no excuse. Since the nation be- 
gan we have been free, and our liberty is in 
danger from nothing but its own excesses. 
Since France learned to subject the ideas of 
Rousseau to the principles of stable free 
dom embodied in the parliamentary govern- 
ment of England and in our own republi- 
canism, she has emerged from alternate tu- 
mult and despotism to enter the paths of 
hope and progress. 

The government of abstractions has been 
called, sometimes the @ priori, and some- 
times the sentimental method. We object 
to this last term, unless it is carefully de- 
fined Sentiments, like principles, enter 
into the life of nations as well as that of in- 
dividuals; and they are vital to both. But 
they should be healthy, and not morbid; 
rational, and not extravagant. It is not 
common sense alone that makes the great- 
ness of states; neither is it sentiments and 
principles alone. It is these last joined with 
reason, reflection, and moderation. Through 
this union it is that one smal! island has 
become the mighty mother of nations; and 
it is because we ourselves, her greatest off- 
spring, have chosen the paths of Hampden, 
Washington, and Franklin, and not those 
of Rousseau, that we have passed safe 
through every danger, and become the 
wonder and despair of despotism. 

Out of the wholesome fruits of the earth, 
and the staff of life itsel?, the perverse chem- 
istry of man distils delirious vapors, which, 
being condensed and bottled, exalt his brain 
with glorious phantasies, and then leave 
him in the mud. So it is with the unhappy 
suffragists. From the sober words of our 
ancestors they extract the means of mental 
inebriety. Because the fathers of the re- 
public gave certain reasons to emphasize 
their creed that America should not be 
taxed because America was not represented 
in the British Parliament, they cry out that 
we must fling open the floodgates to vaster 
tides of ignorance and folly, strengthen the 
evil of our system and weaken the good, 
feed old abuses, hatch new ones, and expose 
all our large cities—we speak with deliber- 
ate conviction—to the risk of anarchy. 

We have replied to our critics, but must 
decline further debate. We do not like to 
be on terms of adverse discussion with 
women or with men who represent them, 
and we willingly leave them the last word 
if they wantit. Whatever we may have to 
say on the subject in future will not be said 
in the way of controversy.—F'RANcI8 PARK- 
MAN in the North American Review. 
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REGISTERED WOMEN VOTERS. 


PLYMOUTH, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I send enclosed the 
list of the women in Plymouth who intend 








to avail themselves of the privilege of voting 
for school committee next spring. There 
are thirty-seven tax-paying women, and 
nineteen who have applied for a poll-tax, 
making in all fifty-six. There are others 
who will register before the time for voting. 
Zz. W. 8. 
Tax-paying women who have registered : 
Zilpba H. Spooner. 
Lydia R. oy 
Lydia A. Jenks, 
artha A. Morton. 
Mary E. Brown. 
Mary E. Kenaall. 
Lydia M. Kendall. 
Laura A. Turner 
Ellen Congdon. 
Margaret H. Holmes. 
Sarah 8. Burton 
Marianne 8. Rice. 
Mary M. Harlow 
Mary E. Minter. 
Isabella Rundlett. 
Mary Fuller. 
Rebecca M. Tolman. 
Mary H. Drew. 
Elizabeth Thurber. 
Lydia A. Danforth. 
Isabella T. Whitman. 
Martha L. B. Russell. 
Elizabeth W. Whitman. 
Louisa 8. Jackson. 
Lucy E. Bagnell. 
Betsey C. Bagnell. 
Lydia D. 8. Blackmer, 
artha 8S. Blackmer. 
Jane H. Drew. 
Rebecca Jackson. 
Joanna H. Russell. 
Laura Russell, 
Lucy A. Thomas. 
Zeruiah S. Blackmer. 
Lucy H. Gibbs. 
Marion W. Collingwood. 
Mary F. Campbell 
Women who have been assessed a poll 
tax: 
Ruth H. Spooner. 
Harriet E. May. 
Mary E. Holmes, 
Mercy A. Davis. 
Temperance P, Simmons. 
Alice H. Brown. 
Julia F. Sears, 
Annie M. Robbins. 
Rebecca H. Talbot. 
Mary J. Robbins. 
Carrie F. Hayden. 
Phebe R. Clifford. 
Hannah W. Churchill, 
Betsey Torrence. 
Lucia Bartlett. 
Sarah E. Harlow. 
Martha H. Holmes. 
Anna Robbins. 
Mary E. Bradford. 
——_+e —_—____ 
LASELL SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE, MASS; 


OR, THE SCHOOL THAT DOES THE THING. 


Somebody proposes that half of the work- 
ing women of New England commit sui- 
cide, to afford the other half a chance to 
live. It is believed that the result would 
be like that in Rome of old, when Curtius 
gave his life to appease the offended gods, 
and save the city—the gaping chasm of 
want and suffering would close above this 
modern sacrifice. Perhaps so; but is it cer- 
tain that the remaining half would forever 
after be happy? The trouble is not merely 
in numbers, but in incompetency to do good 
work. The half who could so generously 
immolate themselves, would be the half 
everyway better fitted to live. The incom- 
petency would be more marked than before, 
when drawninto more active service. The 
community would suffer disastrous conse 
quences. The women might live, but Rome 
would not be saved. 

It is said that reform must begin in the 
schools, But the schools are what society 
demands. If she requires girls to know a 
smattering of accomplishments what school 
can over-rule her dictum? Yet when the 
insufficient knowledge is put to practical 
use, how the smatterer is pushed to the 
wall! In this city are gentle women who 
really suffer hunger, teachers, artists, musi- 
cians, writers, the fault generally being, 
unfitness for their work. Meanwhile, one 
pays often as much for the making of a 
dress as the material costs, and runs a risk 
then of its being spoiled; while a plain, 
well-cooked meal is not only a difficult thing 
to find in public places, but even in many 
homes. After a long trial of boarding- 
houses and restaurants, and the dyspepsia 
induced by them, one inclines to believe 
that the Latin proverb of our school days 
should be reversed. We do “‘live to eat.” 

“It must begin with the schools.” Well, 
in the general awakening upon industrial 
training, girls are not wholly forgotten. 
There are now some few teachers of dress- 
making on scientific principles, and there 
are schools for cooking. As yet, however, 
these schools are confined to a few large 
cities, New York and Boston lead the enter- 
prise in this country. Each of these cities 
has even a Kindergarten Kitchen. In Lon- 
don the work is being put on a permanent 
basis, which we have not yet reached. Its 
school board has established several kitch- 
ens and means to have twenty-one, for the 
older girls. There are four Normal Schools 
to train teachers and their ‘examinations it 
is said are no farce.” Our own journals 
like the English, are clamoring for the neg- 
lected useful arts, versus the piano, ‘‘which 
not one girl of a hundred (who tries to play) 
should attempt,” and “painting of jugs and 
sewer pipes.” 

If the need be so imperative, it must be 
reached by a broader treatment than a few 
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lectures or even schools, confined to large 
cities, anda privileged class. It was these 
considerations, with a desire to make his 
pupils self-helpful and independent, that 
led the enterprising Principal of Lasell 
Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., to intro- 
duce some of the useful and too often neg- 
lected arts of home life into the curriculum 
of that institution. 

It was less than two years ago that Pere- 
grina came home to her native Hub, from a 
prolonged western trip. In her lunch bask- 
et were the remains of a pot of delicious 
butter and of a loaf of the best bread, made 
by the pupils of a State Agricultural School. 
These delicacies proved a satisfaction, whcn 
junch tables were a delusion to the taste 
and a snare to the purse. ‘‘When do we do 
such things?” queried Peregrina, whose 
loyal soul admits no coubt that all the best 
deeds of life are done in Boston in the very 
best possible manner. Then Peregrina be- 
thought herself that once in St. Louis, and 
again much farther west, she had been ques- 
tioned about an exceptional and valiant in- 
stitution near her own city, which was at- 
tempting a new departure in this direction. 
She had felt a little ashamed of her own 
slight knowledge of the matter, and determ- 
ing to be ignorant no longer, a few weeks 
later she made it in her way to visit Auburn- 
dale, ten miles from the city on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad. 

Everybody knows the loveliness of our 
suburbs, and the spring freshness added 
charms. To Peregrina, Auburndale seem 
ed lovelier than any other of the pretty 
Newtons, and the Seminary on the hill catchs 
ing the sun and wind, and looking far away 
to the sea seemed so designed for health, 
that she did not wonder at the rosy faces, 
under the trees and on the lawn, where the 
girls played croquet, used the bow, or wan- 
dered at leisure over the ample grounds. 
She followed some of the pleasant walks 
outside and saw them boating on the Charles 
River which flows near by. ‘‘But what is 
your recreation in winter?” she asked of the 
teacher who kindly accompanied her. ‘‘We 
walk daily unless the weather is very bad, 
and we have skating parties. There are 
frequent visits to the city for concerts, and 
some times for lectures, though we have 
many of the best lecturers here. We also 
make excursions for various purposes to 
many points of interest. We keep our 
girls busy, which brings health and happi- 
ness, but we insist on daily exercise; when 
the weather is bad, there isalways the gym- 
nasium with its appliances. Regularity in 
eating and sleeping, in everything, does all 
therest. Fewaresick here, excepting those 
who come s0, and they often improve much, 
Our lady physician is here duily to inspect 
the habits of the girls, and advise them. 
We have the best lecturers on Hygiene and 
try to enforce their teachings. One thing 
we cannot wholly contro! is their dress, but 
we insist upon looseness and comfort as to 
warmth.” 

‘I wish they wore something like this all 
the time,” thought Peregrina, when she saw 
them practising their graceful calisthenic 
exercises in pretty gymnastic suits. She 
was thinking of Dio Lewis’s school at Lex- 
ington some years ago, aud how much those 
pupils lived in the open air, but like a wise 
woman she kept her peace. 

The whole school sings and reads in con- 
cert at the opening exercises every morning. 
Peregrina was much pleased with their 
sweet young voices. She knew their teach- 
ers in music and elocution—artists of high 
talent in the city, and was not surprised at 
the good training exhibited. She passed 
into several classes, making similar com- 
ments. She saw that habits of thorough- 
ness were cultivated, that they were learn- 
ing self-reliance and ability for research, 
In the literature classes she felt at home, 
especially in Mr. Hudson’s on Shakspeare, 
but her own school days being in the dim 
past, the mathematics rather frightened her, 
and though she held the Greek and Latin 
text-books, and tried to look wise, she was 
really impatient to get into some of the il- 
lustrated lectures. 

At lastshe had this opportunity. Shé 
found herself in the big gymnasium with 
teachers, pupils, and a few outsiders. On 
the platform in front was a large cooking- 
stove and some kitchen-tables, and above 
one of these with her rolling-pin and board, 
her kneading-pan and egg-beater, was the 
sensible, pleasant face of Miss Parloa, the 
teacher. Then came the rolling, beating, 
pounding, cutting, pricking, marking and 
“tossing into the oven” while the lecturer, 
kindly explained, and answered questions. 
After this was the baking and taking out, 
when every daughter of them all, whether 
faithful listener or not, joined with cheer- 
ful compliance in testing the finished work 
by eating. 

As to the class in dress-making, our visi- 
tor had to content herself with inquiries. 
She learned that the pupils did really ac- 
quire ability enough to cut garments scien- 
tifically, and that they were able to help in 
the home work. Some of them were per- 
haps looking forward to the possibility of 
future earnings. Few women are paid so 
well as the dress-cutter, and the work is 
certain—for women must wear good clothes 
though the heavens fall. 

Peregrina learned that the cooking lec- 
tures were free of cost to the pupils, and 





that permission was given to form classes 
for the practice, the school furnishing all 
the conveniences, and the class paying for 
the materials used. Mr. Bragdon, the prin- 
cipal, has lately received many letters from 
mothers of the pupils, testifying to the ben- 
efit their daughters have received. The 
first purpose is to awaken an interest in the 
work, and convince them of its importance, 
and the skill it requires. Until certain pop- 
ular prejudices, such as we have hinted at, 
are conquered, it will remain true, ‘‘ that 
the Lord sends the meats, but the devil the 
cooks.” 

“Tf I had had such a teacher,” solilo- 
quized Peregrina remembering how impos- 
sible she found it to clean the dough-pan, 
after she made her first loaf of bread. 

But Peregrina, being a little old fogyish, 
has theories; one is that the age tends to 
lack of concentration, that we do too many 
things, and that schools are not simple 
enough in their aims. She explained her- 


self at length on this point to the principal, | 


who heard her doubts patiently. ‘‘How 
could any girls having only twenty-four 
hours to their day, do so many things, in- 
cluding the sending out of a monthly paper, 
studio work,” etc., etc. The principal re 
ferred her to the catalogue, which allows 
no one more than three full studies at one 
time. Buta part of the higher mathemat- 
ics and classics is made optional to pupiis 
who need other studies more. This elastic- 
ity in the course permits each one who 
needs it to choose a specialty. The aim is 
at afull English course. English literature 
is better for some than the extra Greek and 
Latin, and this school does more in this de- 
partment than is usual, both by class-work 
and lectures. 

Peregrina observing the friendly social 
spirit of the school, perceived that it came 
from the close connection of teachers and 
pupils, where the numbers were not too 
great for intimate acquaintance. She was 
told that the government was republican, 
that as fast asa pupil proved worthy she 
was put upon the list termed ‘‘self-gov- 
erned,” and was regarded as responsible for 
her own actions. The roll of honor is the 
next in rank, and few pupils are willing to 
fall below it. 

When Peregrina left she thought that if 
she had ten daughters instead of none, she 
would like to educate them all at Lasell, 
and what was much more, that she would 
like to have her only son marry a girl trained 
there. 

Since writing the above she has seen the 
cooking circular for the third year. Its 
programme is a bill of fare suited to a good 
home table. It has already opened with a 
talk upon ‘‘Food in its Relations to Health 
and work.” The tectures are offered at so 
low terms for outsiders, that one could af- 
ford to go to the school to hear Miss Parloa, 
instead of attending her classes in the city, 
and still save money. 


HUMOROUS. 


“I wish you would pay a little attention 
to what I am saying, sir,” roared a lawyer 
to an exasperating witness. “I am paying 
as little attention as I can,” was the calm 
reply. 

Fashionable cooking clubs consist of a 
heap of young ladies who want a square 
meal, and one old woman who knows how 
to cook it. The only good result is that the 
old woman gets paid for her work.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Child (scarcely three 
wistfully at a diminutive pie: Mother— 
‘‘Now, Meta, I want you to save your nice 

ie so your pa can see it when he comes 

ome.” <r still more wist- 
fully—“I sink I could tell papa exactly 
how it looks.” 


An Irishman was accused of stealing a 
handkerchief of a fellow traveler, but the 
owner, on finding it, apologized to Pat and 
said that it was a mistake, ‘‘Arrah, my 
jewel!” retorted Pat; ‘it was atwosided 
mistake—you took me for a thaif, and I 
took you for a gentleman.” 


An English undergraduate at examination 
on being told to repeat the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, thus did it; “A certain 
man journeying from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among thieves.” Then he stopped. 
“Go on, sir,” said the examiner. ‘‘And”’ 
——“‘And what? Go on, sir.” ‘And the 
thieves sprang up and choked him!” trium- 
phantly ended the youth. 
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Dr R. Greene. Dr, F, E, Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Chronic Diseases. 


Following are afew of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 
No. 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
I was cured of CANCER, which, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene, Mrs. CHAS. BUTLER. 


ALTON, N. H. 
re I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 
me of an OVARIAN TUMOR by sending the proper 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. P. 0 


BAKERSFIELD, VT. 


My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 
SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being given up by oth- 
er physicians. J. BARNES. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene's treatment. 
THOMAS O'NEIL. 
The Doctors may be consulted upon all DISEASES, 
free of charge, personally or by Jetter. 
R. GREENE, M.D. FF. E. GREENE, M. D. 
34 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMERTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in pre 

conien ‘or Lee y= College or — Gases > 
are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with itary Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 


The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, openi upon a large public square which 
mabes an exosiion play ground. Prive years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. atalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 





Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 
MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
an of the principals may be seen dally from 11 
Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippoid, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. pela. a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 


Tonne, 
Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

se of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave.and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year vege October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and cureery as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
m.., announcemente or information, address the 

ean. 


I, T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing aCome 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hall entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students, 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers «wd Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


@ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E, TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same d 3. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. am 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following Content of these beautiful cards: 
Six assorted Cards for..........-..-eseeeees 
Ten assorted Cards for.............-- . 2 ++. $1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 


8 Beacon street, Boston. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This institution, com- 
lete in Seety departmen is now oom to invalids. 
d for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 





























D. LOTHROP & CO.,, - 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
bowes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixo Jr., By Joun Brown Jo 
Bein, on Farther Adventaees of Miltiades Peter 
= . do. Ilast , chromo board cover, 


eral Lowrie ora Goneral Misunder- 
nding. AGNUS MERRIW . 16mo. 
Lilustrated. $1.40, open a 
Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s. 
By Maenus MerniweatTueER. 16mo. Ill. $1.50. 
Boys of Brim«tone Court (The), By Eu1z- 
ABETH Stuart Puecrs. With other stories by 
favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents, 
Forbes-Doolan Affuir (The). By author of 
“Detmold.”” With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 
One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breaktast for Two, A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. MatTuews, 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwetu 
CaTHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Many A. Latu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50, 

Christmas Pie. By Evita M. Baker. Illus- 
trated with six — by Mies LaTusury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More wane Than One. By Atice Perry, 
author of “Esther Pennefather.”” 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 


Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
The third volume of the famous Chatauqua Girl’s 
Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 
popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


e Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 
GroreE MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 
Poet’s Homes, Vol, II. Including very full 
biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson,Dr. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, ete. etc. Fully illustrated. '16mo, cloth, 
Our’ merican Artists. First Series. By 8. 
G. W. Bensamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings, studio sketches and 


rtraits. Especially for you le. Quarto. 
le nt cloth. $2.00. vans Oe v 


Christmas Suow flakes. Choice picturesand 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. - large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 


trated. 
A very beautiful book of very beautiful —_ 


America, Our National Hymn. Le v. 
Smita, D.D. With exquisite illustrations, and an 
illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume, 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Larugury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight master! 

full-page drawings, twenty exquisite Vignettes, an 

a beautiful and suggestive title-page. 4to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


Any book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D,. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
433mo 


Excellent Ne ew Books. 


PILGRLIWDS PROGRESS. BY JOHN BUN- 
YAN. New Holiday Edition, from entirely new 
plates, With a Memoir of Bunyan by Archdeacon 
Allen, illustrated with twenty wood-cuts; Macau- 
lay’s brilliant Essay on Bunyan; a fine steel por- 
trait, forty excellent illustrations, and eight color- 
ed plates. In a handsome octavo, $2.50. POPU- 
LAR EDITION, $1.00. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the ‘“‘Little Clas- 
sic’ edition of the writings of RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, printed on tinted and highly calender- 
ed paper, with wide margin. Sold only in sets. 5 
vols., 16mo. $10.00; half calf, $20.00; tree calf, 
$25.00. 

This is a very compact, tasteful, and desirable edi- 
tion of Mr. Emerson’s works; and both in the sterl- 
ing character of its contents and in its attractive style, 
it is a Holiday Gift of remarkable interest. 


Fireside Edition of Hawthorne. 


The complete works of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE, Uniform with the Fireside Edition 
of Emerson. In 12 volumes, 16mo, each illustrated 
with two fine vignettes. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
$20.00; half calf, $40.00; tree calf, $50.00. 

A remarkably attractive edition of Hawthorne's 
complete works. It is printed on tinted and calen- 
dered paper, and bound in a style similar to that of 
the Fireside Emerson. 


PRAYERS OF THE AGES. Edited by one 
of the editors of ‘‘Hymns of the Ages.”” New edi- 
tion, $1.50. 

A most interesting book, containing (to use Mr. 
Whittier's words concerning it) a ‘broad, liberal, 
catholic presentation of what must be regarded as 
the flower of the world’s piety and devotion.” 


Illustrated Library Editions, 


DICKENS'S COMPLETE WORKS, With 
ntroductions, biographical and historical, by E. 
P. WHIPPLE, Printed on fine paper, and contain- 
ing over 550 illustrations. Handsomely bound. 29 
volumes. Price, in cloth, $1.50 a volume; the set, 
$43.50; half calf, $100.00. 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS. Carefully edi 
ted, and beautifully illustrated with forty-eight en- 
gravings on steel, With glossary and a very full 
index of characters. Finely printed, handsomely 
bound. Twenty-five volumes. Price, in cloth, 
$1.00 a volume; the set, $25.00; half calf, $62.50. 


SEALED ORDERS, By ELIZABETH STU- 
ART PHELPS, author of “The Gates Ajar,” 
“Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

One would need to go far and search diligently pe- 
fore finding stories more sweet and tender, more in- 
tense in their realism, or exhibiting a keener or more 
womanly sympathy than the seventeen which are 
contained in Miss Phelps’s latest volume.—Boston 
Journal. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. By SARAH 
0. JEWETT, author of ““Deephaven,” and “Play- 
Days.” ‘‘Little classic” style, $1.25. 
‘‘Deephaven,” ‘‘Play-Days,” and now ‘ Old Friends 

and New,” are full of admirable humor, quaint and 

delicious character, choice illustration, and pure and 
simple narrative.— The Morning Star. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
(The Fathers.) By Mrs. Fricis HE» ans- 
iy hi ah 


Nearer My God to Thee! 
By Sanau Flower Apams. 
Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
By Wr. Kyox. , 
Abide with Me. 
By Hewry Francis Lyre. 
Rock of Ages. ° 
By Avevetus Montaeus Toriapy. 
All illustrated by Miss L. B. Humrurey, and is- 
sued in uniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.60 each. 
The form and size of these eg the purity of 


the tint, and the clearness of the letter. nake 
the volumes valuable and beautiful .— Boston 


Se 

The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. WBRIDGE. A tation edition of 
this popular poem. With Riestrations by F. 0. C. 
DaRLeY. 4to, full gilt. 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. : 
A Boat vovere of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
wy NaTHANIEL H. Bisnor, author of wats ofa 

‘aper Canoe,"’ “Thousand Miles’ Walk across 
South America,” etc, With numerons spite page 
and full-page Ilustrations and Maps of the 4 

n 8yvo, 


clon $2. omens for this work. Crow 


Castle Foam; 

OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel of 

Russian Life’ By H. W. Frzncn, author of “Art 

and Artists in Connecticut.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Shakspeare : 

A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro. H. Cau- 

VERT, author of ‘“‘Wordeworth; a Bio raphic Ats- 

thetic Study.” “Life of Rubene,” ‘*Life and Works 

of Goethe,” “Charlotte Von Stein.” ete. 1€mo, 
with fine stee) portrait, $1.50. 

Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a China- 
man, 

Translated from the French by Miss Vireinta 

CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 
Mr. Phillips’ Goneness, 

A tale of wedded love. By Jamzs M. Baitzy. ‘The 

Danbury News Man.” Author of England from a 

Back Window,” “They All dolt,” “Life in Dan- 

bury,”’ etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; ;aper, 50 cente. 
Room for One More. 

By Mrs. Many Tuacuer Hieeineon. With fall 

e illustrations by Mre. Lucy Girron Monee. 
6mo, cloth. $1.25. 

“A story of rea) boys and girls, not of the ‘goody 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief, 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The avthor, as 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson.”’"— Boston Traveller. 

Young Joe, and Other Boys. 

By J. T, Trowsripes, author of ‘His Own Mas- 

$135 “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, illustrated. 


Roderick Ashcourt, 
A story showing how a monty boy and a noble girl 
bravelygbattled with great troubles. By Danizen 
Wise, D.D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated; being the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. $1.C0 
per volume. 


Magellan ; 

OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Gro. M. Tow1z; being the th rd in 
the series of Young Folke’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, postpaid 
, Holidey Rate 


on receipt of price. Our Illustrate 
logue free by mail to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG'’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis- 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all othe 
publishers. 





PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, by Mre. A. M. Diaz and 
N. A. Calkins, each with thirteen colored illustra 
tions, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, Birds of Prey, 
Scratching Birds, Cat Family, 
Wading Birds, Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn- 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious. 


L. PRANG & CO.,: 


Art and Educational Publisher, 


BOSTON. £4sn 
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LETIER FROM GERMANY. 

lam going to relate to you the proceed- 
ings of the tenth anniversary meeting of the 
Ladies’ Societies in Germany, which, this 
year, took place in Heideiberg, one of the 
most lovely spots this country can boast. 
The 4th of October had been fixed for the 
event, and it happened to bea lovely day, 
favored with that bright sunshine, which, 
in the course of this summer, we have 
learned to greet as an unusual occurrence, 
and therefore doubly appreciate. Thus on 
our arrival we were able to take a walk up 
the hill to that splendid Ruin, that tells a 
tale ever new and never to be forgotten. 
The woods that surround the Castle, as yet 
had not lost their rich verdure, the plain 
bore that bright green, which is so soothing 
to the eye, the Neckar reflected the golden 
beams of the setting sun when we descended. 

Thus we had tuned our mind for all that 
is great and beautiful and in this humor we 
met on Sunday morning after church in the 
rooms of the Museum, to shake hands with 
the friends we had not seen since our last 
meeting. 

Frau Louise Otto Peters, President of the 
Society, took the chair. She came from 
Leipzig, accompanied by Frau Dr. Gold- 
schmidt, the wife of the Jewish Rabbi, and 
by Miss Auguste Schmidt. Both these la- 
dies bear a high character, and possess a 
rare intellect. Frau Dr. Goldschmidt has 
had the satisfaction of being publicly nam- 
ed amongst the professors that will lecture 
in the town of Mannheim in the course of 
this winter; such a privilege being never 
accorded as yet to any woman in Germany, 
it shows at once the high standing of this 
lady, and the favor she has found in the 
eyes of men, who thus claim her assistance. 

Our universities are not exactly the fit 
places where Woman’s?Rights can be suc- 
cessfully advocated, and whence a new era 
of Woman’s position in the household of the 
State may dawn, it was therefore a matter 
of discussion with what subject to start in 
order not to frighten away those, who pos- 
sibly might be gained for our cause. Thus 
the ladies settled that they would speak of 
education and the necessity of finding work 
for women, who had to shift for themselves. 
But as the State gives us schools of every 
kind, private exertion in that line is rather 
a superfluity we can forego. If women will 
assert their rights, they ought to come for- 
ward asa body, and petition, instead of 
cowardly proclaiming as they did, that for 
the present, they had no intention to claim 
what English women, American women, 
even French women, claimed as their due. 
The speeches they made proved thereforé 
to be very uninteresting, except when Miss 
Schmidt, who is wonderfully eloquent, 
treated the theme of the so-called ‘‘Nihilis- 
ten” in Russia, compared to what was the 
aim of German women in the line of their 
opposition to existing prejudices. 

Frau Lina Morgenstern from Berlin, 
where she edits a paper with advertisements 
for household use, and lectures now and 
then in the clubs of Artisans and ‘‘Social. 
democraten” gave an account of what she 
had done in the line of promoting the con- 
dition of the lower classes in establishing 
‘‘Volkskirchen,” that is to say, houses, 
where cooking is done for the masses at a 
low price, which proves very beneficent to 
those, who have no home and cannot afford 
to pay the prices of ordinary taverns. Frau 
Morgenstern isa Jew, and possesses the 
talent and energy, which is prevalent 
amongst the descendants of that race. She 
works hard, maintains her family, a hus- 
band and five children by her exertion, is 
stilla pretty woman of perhaps forty five 
years, lively, gay and full of fun. She was 
ordered away from the meeting by a tele- 
gram from the Empress of the German Em- 
pire who invited her to come to Baden. Ba- 
den, and report to her and to her daughter, 
the Grand Duchess, all that had been pro- 
posed at this convention. She will have to 
relate to her Majesty that a young lady, 
Madame Guillaume,by birth a Countess von 
Schack, divorced from her husband, whose 
dissolute life made it impossible for her to 
remain at his side, has made it her vocation 
to lecture against prostitution, and that this 
lady found no hearing by these lady advo- 
cates for a better condition of women. It 
was funny to see how the lady President and 
her colleagues cast down their eyes as soon 
as Madame Guillaume began tospeak of the 
vices of men, she being so young, so fair, 
her peers past by far the middle age of life. 
It happened at a private meeting of the 
members of the Society, in a small room of 
’ the club house, where matters of business 
not regarding the public, were settled. Soon 
however the lady President moved the bell 
and forbade her to continue. Thereupon 
Miss Schmidt made the remark, that she 
thought it best for her sex not to know the 
wickedness of the world, all the young la- 
dies under her care—she is at the'head of a 
large boarding school in Leipzig—were per- 
fectly ignorant of everything regarding the 
relation of the sexes and the motherhood. 
Her opinion was ia agreement with that of 
the other chiefs of the party, Frau Morgen- 
stern excepted. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, 

It is folly to be wise,” 
seemed uppermost in all those minds. Mad- 
ame Guillaume sat down despondently. 





Her case seemed hopeless. Just such a 
scene I bad witnessed two years ago at 
Frankfort, when Madame Aimé Humbert 
made her appearance as delegate of the 
International Society for the promotion of 
morality, and was forbidden to speak. My 
blood rose indigndntly, I moved my chair 
close to the seat of the President and her 
helpmates and said: ‘‘Allow me to say, la- 
dies, that you do, as the ostrich is said to 
do, hiding his head at the sight of the 
enemy. You want to assist ladies in their 
right to work for their livelihood, and will 
not exclude from the ‘ist of trades open to 
them, prostitution, while your whcle en- 
deavor ought to be, to have this trade 
scratched out from the tablets of the State.” 
Frau Lina Morgenstern gave me a look of 
approbation, she was glad to see me come 
forward in this cause she so warmly advo- 
cated, and the consequence of my interfer- 
ence was a promise given to Madame Guil- 
laume, that she should find a hearing on the 
last day of the meeting. ; 

Since the great convention in Geneva, 
held two years ago, where the Empress was 
represented by her chaplain, Mr. Bauer, her 
Majesty has taken some interest in the 
cause of women of that ominous class. 
Houses, where they are locked up under 
the rule of a mother guardian, that proves 
to be the worst tyrant, are prohibited in 
Germany by Wilhelm LV. since 1845. But 
it is one of our peculiarities to publicly pro- 
hibit and privately tolerate. Thus, what is 
forbidden by the law may notwithstanding 
go on, government kindly shutting an eye 
at times. At all events the amount of sip- 
fulness has not diminished since that virtu- 
ous King meddled with prostitution, and the 
two millions of supernumerary women we 
number in Germany, find partly their sub 
sistence in this miserable way, paying their 
tax to government for its fatherly protection 
of a vice that is a ruin to the family, and un 
dermines the health of the coming genera- 
tion to the third and fourth degree. 

The Grand Duchess of Baden also has in- 
fluenced the police so far as to exile these 
notoriously vicious women to one part of 
the town of Karlsruhe, to exclude them 
from places of public amusements, theatres, 
concerts, etc., where they could come in 
contact with families of the better classes. 
But what of that, as long as lodging-keepers 
take them in, and allow under their roof the 
continuation of a life of wickedness that 
proves an enticing example to their wives 
and daughters. Mr. Julius Duboe, an au- 
thor of great celebrity amongst us, residing 
in Dresden, has edited a pamphlet on the 
subject of prostitution, that has had three 
editions, in which he rails in particular at 
the new Belgian law, that permits the es- 
tablishment of ‘“‘Maison de passe” houses, 
where ladies and gentlemen may meet to 
cultivate clandestine love affairs, in order to 
save appearances, that are threatened, when 
married women receive a lover at their 
home or elsewhere, where they are exposed 
to the eye of a traitrous witness. 

To facilitate thus the breach of the mar- 
riage-law really beats everything, and shows 
Jesuitism in its worst odious light. But 
enough on this topic for today. Madame 
Guillaume having had her hearing, I will 
go on with the proceeding of the conven- 
tion, and the ladies’ horror when another 
juvenile candidate came forward with the 
move to speak to the public on the subject 
of coéducation, as practiced in the Univer- 
sity of Zurich; Fraulein Schubers, a native 
of Silesia, like Madame Guillaume, twenty- 
two years of age, young, slender, not exact- 
ly handsome, but interesting, had come to 
Zurich a year ago to study, and finding that 
she had to pass the examination of a college 
in Latin and Mathematics, to bejfadmitted 
to the lectures of the professors, she had set 
to work to do so. It wasa hard task, she 
not knowing a word of Latin as yet; but 
close application during four or five hours 
a day, and at the end of the year, she could 
venture to enter the arenaand join the body 
of the young men that left the Gymnasium 
after eight years of study. How happy she 
was, when she had passed,and was numbered 
amongst the best, no words can tell! She 
was now on her vacation, and on the eve of 
her return to Zurich, where she will study 
history, literature, and fine arts, and after- 
wards claim an appointment at a public 
school. 

She spoke in a lively manner and advocated 
with enthusiasm the cause of ladies, who 
claimed a right for a better education. When 
she had finished,she met with great applause, 
and thus the fear of the President was appeas- 
ed. If the professors of the University of 
Heidelberg will be influenced by this example 
is doubtful; for our learned men continue to 
look down upon the sex as inferior to them- 
selves in the gifts of nature, and scarcely 
capable to appreciate their superiority. 
Moritz Miller from Fforzheim, a town in 
Baden, bas written ein geflugeltes Wort that 
will appear to you rather absurd: ‘‘A wo- 
man has a right to that work for which God 
has fitted her.” That such a right can 
be denied her, is but proved by this sen- 
tence. But he also has written: ‘‘Women 
of the Nineteenth Century are to be no mere 
machinery for producing children,” and 
this sentence finds more disapprobation 


amongst both sexes than you would believe. 
AMELY Bo.re. 


S. Taumes St., Wiesbaden, .Oct. 21. 





LETTER FROM MARYLAND. 


Epirors Journau:—Like a refreshing 
breeze blowing across a sandy desert comes 
to me the Woman’s JouRNAL, with its 
cheering records of women who are daring 
and doing, as well as hoping and praying 
for the day of our redemption. 

The ‘‘sandy desert” referred to is the vil- 
lage of Waybehind, where there is not even 
a temperance society to break with its 
weekly meetings the dreary monotony. 

Only the Thursday night prayer meeting 
and the Sunday morning sermon stirs the 
stagnant waters into temporary ripples? 
The only approach to Woman’s Rights 
which Waybehind ever experienced, was in 
the case of a woman whose husband was 
intemperate? As is often the case, their 
house stood in the village, while their little 
farm ran back into the country. 1t happen- 
ed upon one occasion that the man in ques- 
tion had contracted a whiskey bill at the 
hotel, which the hotel-keeper agreed to set- 
tle by taking a load of hay in liquidation 
thereof. Accordingly, one afternoon he 
sent his team, accompanied by his hired 
man, to haul the hay to the hotel yard; but 
just as the hired man was leaving the pre- 
mises of the inebriate with the load of hay, 
out rushed the wife with a lighted taper, 
which she threw on top of the loaded wag- 
on igniting the inflammable material which 
it contained, and speedily reducing it to 
ashes. Now she is dead, and her grave is 
in a neglected corner of the village cemete- 
ry, where many brave soldiers of the Uuion 
Army sleep under monuments and carved 
marble tombstones. Every decoration day, 
hereafter, let other hands lay their floral 
tributes upon the graves of brave men, I 
shall lay a wreath upon the unmarked grave 
of this brave woman, whom I never knew 
in life, but whose memory I honor equally 
with those who fell fighting for human 
rights on bloody battlefields. 

With intense interest 1 have read the 
Parkman controversy.. The comments of 
the Nation were very stinging, calculated to 
arouse every Woman Suffragist to renewed 
action. Hundreds of women in our State 
who pretend to education and intelligence, 
do not know to-day that one of their sex 
ever voted upon any question, and are com- 
placently discussing at social gatherings the 
old standard topics of the failings of servant 
girls, and proudly fancying themselves ac- 
complished women. They are profoundly 
ignorant that our sisters of the Old Bay 
State have achieved a political triumph 
which to us who hope and watch upon these 
border lands is full of encouragement. 

The political campaign of the fall was a 
very exciting one throughout this State, 
especially so in this country, where ‘‘Local 
Option” was the issue. 

Many women would have been glad to 
vote on this question which was carried in 
the county at the election, by over two 
thousand majority; but there is small hope 
that the voice of the people, thus emphatic- 
ally expressed, will be heeded by the State 
Legislature, while it is so largely composed 
of men whose votes have been repeatedly 
bought by those in the interests of the rum 
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A MUCH NEEDED BOOK. 





‘*Counsel to Parentson the Moral Educa- 
tion of their Children in Relation to Sex,” 
finds the welcome it deserves from news. 
papers of wide influence. 

This book has appeared none too soon. 
The ruin which a knowledge of the truth 
would prevent is appalling. Disease and 
sin, shame and murder on account of it, 
are all too rife. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell treats her subject 
with the scientific knowledge of a well- 
educated woman physician. The following 
extracts from the New York press suffi- 
ciently indicate its scope: 

*‘One of the ablest if, indeed, it is not the 
ablest appeal that has been made in our 
time in behalf of chastity and sexual nobili- 
ty of life.’—WV. Y. Star. 

N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 11, 1879. 

‘The author of this volume bears an hon- 
ored name on the roll both of science and 
of philanthropy, and is equally distin- 
guished as a woman of rare elevation of 
principle, of high educational attainments, 
as @ Sagacious and successful medical prac- 
titioner, and a wise medical counsellor. In 
a series of thoughtful and impressive reflec- 
tions she here treats of the moral education 
of youth, considered in relation to sex... . 
Of the truth and importance of the princi- 
ples which she lays down, she presents 
mapy forcible illustrations, contending that 
they rest on the deep foundation of physio 
logical law, and are confirmed by facts of 
universal experience. Her appeals to pa 
rents at the close of the work in behalf of 
the principles which she defends exhibit 
the eloquence of profound conviction and 
earnest purpose. .. .” 

N. Y. Times, Nov. 8, 1879. 

“Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell makes a forci- 
ble appeal to parents to stop the ever-grow- 
ing deterioration of morals among the 
young men and women of the present day. 
... ‘The first falsehood’ says Dr. Black- 
well, ‘that must disappear, is the belief that 
the higher classes of women—the cultivat- 
ed, the refined, the virtuous—have nothing 
todo with sexual vice; that they must re- 





main ignorant of facts and see nothing but 
what is pleasant to see. ... ” 


THE NOBILITY OF SEX. 
N. Y. Star, Nov. 16, 1879. 


[EDITORIAL |] 

“Elizabeth Blackwell deserves well of 
the moral community for having recently 
said bravely and pointedly some things 
which most of our moralists, however good 
their intentions, are not stout-hearted or 
clever enough to say openly and inoffen- 
sively. 

‘Her little book, with the unpretentious 
title, ‘Counsel to Parents on the Moral Ed- 
ucation of their Children,’ covers much 
broader sociological grounds than such a 
title indicates. 

‘‘Although written, as the author declares, 
to show the necessity for the proper devel- 
opment, distinction and discipline of sex in 
the young, it touches upon the important 
questions of the tendencies of sexual vice 
in modern civilization, and upon the disas- 
trous results of those sins which society 
winks at, upon woman... 

“Coming from a@ woman, this book is 
unique, but its testimony is so bravely 
given, its arguments are so dispassionately 
and calmly piled up, without even the bias 
of sex, and its physiological authority is so 
complete, that it must be welcomed by all 
sincere moral workers as one of the ablest, 
if, indeed, it is not the ablest appeal that 
has been made in our time in behalf of 
chastity and sexual nobility of life. 

‘The chief value of the book to the young 
themselves is its convincing statement of 
the fundamental truth that happiness, 
health, and power are on the side of moral- 
ity. Stated merely as an ethical proposi- 
tion, this will not have any new weight. 
But shown as a physiological principle, 
fonnded in Nature herself, bearing always 
with it its own rewards and penalties, phys- 
ical and moral, it must be of immense ser 
vice. 

“It is rarely that a book is written which 
dares to treat of the themes here embodied 
with the simplicity, earnestness, and candor, 
that the evil of society demands. But Dr. 
Blackwell's little book may be placed in the 
hands of our sons and daughters unhesitat- 
ingly, and it cannot fail to make them wiser 
and better, inasmuch as it will teach them 
that the happiness of the individual and of 
the race hangs upon the proper use and the 
reasonable discipline of the functions of 
sex.” 

THe Mora EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


N. Y¥. Sun, Nov. 9, 1879. 

‘‘A subject of supreme concern to pa- 
rents, yet one whose adequate treatment 
calls for a rare union of experience, insight, 
and delicacy, is discussed by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackweli in a little treatise entitled ‘The 
Moral Education of Children in Relation to 
Sex’ (Brentano.) No one can read this es- 
say without cordial respect for the author’s 
motives and abilities, or without a convic- 
tion that her just strictures and acute sug- 
gestions will be turned to large, immediate, 
and beneficent account by thoughtful men 
and women. Here is a book which exam- 
ines in a sufficiently plain-spoken, yet clean 
and wholesome and profoundly earnest way, 
questions which perplex and occupy the 
mind of every mother—questions of vital 
import to the well-being of youth, and cf 
decisive bearing on education and society. 
We know of no other work on the same 
urgent but awkward topic which combines 
so much substantial worth with such purity 
of form. It would be well for the commun- 
ity if the author’s cautions and counsels 
could be pondered in every household.” 

Observer, Nov. 20, 1879. 

‘‘Brentano’s Literary Emporium publishes 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s ‘Counsel to Par- 
ents on the Moral Education of their Chil- 
dren,’ a little volume full of wise suggestion 
and argument, all of which is timely, need- 
ful, and on the side of truth, health, honor, 
usefulness, and happiness... . . 


Graphic, Dec. 6, 1879. 

“In this little treatise Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell discusses, with commendable 
frankness and earnestness, a subject which 
is of the gravest importance not only to par- 
ents and the youth they have in charge, but 
also to society at large, which is, in fact, 
only a family circle of wider dimensions, 
whose interests are clearly identical, and 
not easily separated from those of the nar- 
rower band of home members. The wri- 
ter’s experience of twenty-eight years asa 
physician enables her to write intelligently 
on atopic which is usually tabooed in po- 
litesociety from motives of false delicacy, 
and she has done so with an ability which 
should win from the public which she de- 
sires to touch a careful consideration of the 
views put forth. .... Woman has an im- 
portant part to fill, in the special duties 
which devolve upon her as wife, mother, 
sister, ruler of a household and member of 
society. When she fails in these, we are 
fain to believe it is through ignorance. 
Would that she might have such a valuable 
mentor as this little work of Dr, Blackwell’s 
constantly near to help her realize her re- 
sponsibility. It is a book written for a 
good purpose, is well done, and should be 
commended.” 

It is square 16mo, flexible cloth. Pages 





160. Price $1.00. Brentano's Literary Em- 
porium, 39 Union square, New York. 








LITERARY NOTIOES. | 





GOVERNMENT By Po.ice. By Josephine 
E. Butler. Dyer Bros., 21° Paternoster 


Sq., Loudon, 

This little book, which is dedicated ‘To 
the Town Councillors of the United King- 
dom” isa thoughtful and suggestive treatise 
upon the alarming growth and centraliza- 
tion of police-power in the United King- 
dom. “The object of the present paper,” 
Mrs. Butler says, ‘‘is to indicate the position 
of England in respect to this subject (gov- 
ernment by police), to suggest certain les- 
sons to be derived from the present struggle 
in France for decentralization and the curb. 
ing of the power of the police, and to point 
out the dangers which a future liberal ‘Ov- 
ernment will incur in this respect unless duly 
awakened to the danger of the threatenin 
tyranny—a a which may establis 
itself under the shelter of a liberal or dem- 
ocratic government no less than under an 
autocracy.” 

The closing paragraphs of the book are 
at once so eloquent and so applicable to 
some aspects of the Woman Suffrage strug- 
gle here, that we quote them entire. 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance; 
and never was that vigilance more called 
for thannow. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of well-meaning persons are igno- 
raptly or feebly acquiescing in the gradual 
loss of their liberties. It is only the few, 
who, looking beneath the surface, and hav- 
ing read history aright, are able to see the 
inevitable connection between the present 
seedtime and the harvest of the future. It 
was by ‘high sacrifice of labor, without 
pause, even to the death,’ that the preserva- 
tion of our best liberties in the past was 
purchased. Let us hope that, though we 
may have fallen upon the eve of gloomy 
times, great spirits will again arise amongst 
us, such as many of those in the past who 
willingly suffered and died for the mainte- 
nance of liberty; who underwent toils and 
penalties, not for themselves, but for those 
sacred principles, the maintenance of which 
was vital for the happiness of future gener- 
ations, 

‘‘We shall have to pass through storms 
and tempests. Governments and authori- 
ties will be shaken to the dust. But there 
is ‘a voice in the groves of Dodona which 
is not of the wind.’ Let us listen to its 
teachings. It is true that ‘the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God;’ 
yet powers and qualities are called forth 
during any stern conflict with evil, which 
bring, even here, their own exceeding great 
reward. No men need to be slaves to bad 
laws who desire to be free; no nation needs 
to submit to injustice or to bad government; 
the very expression denotes a voluntary act. 
That alone is good for us which Heaven per- 
mits to be permanent; and nothing endures 
which is founded upon injustice. The true 
Commonwealth is that which is built upon 
a faithful observance of the great contract 
which unites together the various orders of 
the State; on personal freedom granted to 
all, and personal responsibility exercised by 
all; on the loyal fulfillment of reciprocal 
obligations; on civil and religious liberty, 
and the pure and equal administration of 
the laws. Such a Commonwealth along 
will endure, because it has for its ground- 
work the sanction of the All Wise and the 
Ever Just.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Jan. 5, at 344 P.m., Miss Charlotte Hawes will speak 
on the “Piano.” 





Daniel Holt, MI. D., of Lowell, 
fore the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, Jan. 
Wesleyan Hall at 3 Pp. wm, and Rosa 
selection of readings at the close, 

Mrs. Noaun Mayo, Chairman Com. 


lectures be- 
8, in 
C. Lane gives a 


The Moral Education Association will 
hoid meetings during the month of December as 
follows:— 

Jan, 2, 1880, at 7.30 p.m., Mra. Kate Gannett Wells 
will read a paper on “Individuality in the Home,” 
in the vestry of the Broadway Unitarian Church, 
South Boston. 

All cordially invited, 

Classes in German and Italian just be- 
ginning at the Woman's Union, No. 4 Park street. 
Beginners in German, Thursday at 4 o'clock. 








Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated ; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 








SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


‘'LARK’S PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 
than anything else to correct the Sendensy te 
near-sightedness and round shoulders. The highest 
certificates from eminent physicians and oculists. 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 18c. each. 
Sole agente, 


Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Cv. 
Boston Store, 2. Frank!:n street. 


NEW YEAR'S NOTICE, 


ATMORE & SON’S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 


All ready to put between the crusts and bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 


ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 
Atmorece’s Genuine 
English Plum Pudding 


2w4T 





Ask your Grocer for it. 


Winies. 





PARTIES ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 
AND DOORS WITH WEATH- 
ER 8TRIPs will save mon- 
ey by calling at 

DER WOOD'S, 
No, 57 
Bromfield Street. 
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